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while  the  interior  of  the  figure  was  invari- 
ably precipitous ;  but  loose  sand  will  ever  take 
its  position  from  the  prevailing  winds.  None 
of  the  hills  exceeded  the  height  of  fifte^i  or 
twenty  feet,  and  they  all  rested  on  a  hard  base. 
The  wind  was  high,  and  the  particles  of  sand 
moved  from  one  mound  to  another,  wheeling 
in  the  eddy  or  interior  of  the  semicircle,  and 
having  now  and  then,  particularly  under  tife 
rays  of  the  sun,  much  the  look  of  water ;  an 
appearance,  I  imagine,  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  opinion  of  moving  sands  in  a  desert  The 
thermometer,  which  had  risen  to  100°,  fell  at 
night  to  70^  among  the  sand-hills ;  and  I  have 
always  observed  that  the  vicissitudes  of  cold 
and  heat  are  greatest  among  sand.  About  an 
hour  ailer  the  sun  had  risen,  we  exchanged  this 
dreary  route  for  verdant  fields,  irrigated  by  the 
Oxus;  and,  after  winding  among  them  for  about 
four  miles,  encamped  on  the  verge  of  the  river, 
where  we  hid  ourselves  from  the  sun's  rays 
under  the  panniers  of  our  camels. 

We  had  come  down  upon  the  Oxus  at  Betik, 
which  is  opposite  to  Chagooee,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  ferries  between  Persia  and  Toorkistan. 
There  was,  therefore,  every  &cility  for  crossing, 
and  the  beasts  and  baggage  were  thrown  into 
boats,  and  soon  transported  to  the  opposite  bank. 
The  fiumer  of  the  customs  killed  his  sheep»  and 
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ckrcn  to  fixir  o'dock,  wfakh  is  the  hottest  time 
of  the  day. 

The  wuts  of  all  had  been  supplied  during 
our  rtaj  at  Chaijooee ;  every  one  was  ready  to 
Hiove,  and  every  skin,  pot,  and  pitcher  was 
filled  to  the  brim,  from  the  canals  of  the  Oxus. 
At  noon  on  the  32d  we  commenced  our  march, 
and,  before  we  had  travelled  a  distance  of  two 
milesy  entered  upon  the  great  desert  which 
separates  the  kingdoms  of  Iran  and  Tooran. 
The  mode  of  travelling  in  Toorkistan  is  to  start 
at  midday^  and  march  till  sunset ;  and,  after  a 
couple  of  hours'  rest  and  the  indispensable  cup 
of  tea,  to  resume  the  task,  and  advance  to 
the  stage,  which  is  usually  reached  at  daylight. 
We  made  the  usual  evening  halt,  and  then 
travdled  till  sunrise,  when  we  reached  Karoul, 
a  well  of  braddsh  water,  thirty  feet  under 
ground,  and  lined  with  branches  of  trees,  at 
which  we  halteil,  a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles 
fitm\  Chai^ooee.  The  whole  tract  presented  to 
our  view  was  a  dreary  waste  of  sand-hills,  but 
by  no  iNMMi^  so  destitute  of  vegetation  and  un- 
diMrwtHHl  M  im  the  northern  bank  of  the  Oxus. 
l'W;i\  h\^w^\*t^rk  occurred  in  the  same  succession 
MHi  (^^'IMIHMI  HS  have  been  there  described  : 
iW^  N^XMV  ^^itt^  «cA>  but  the  sand  was  not  dusty, 
«^i  «V  x>M^^  ^id  down  them  with  their 
W\lhx>¥^x      \K^^  wd  there  we  came  upon  a 
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sftnd.  There  was  a  general  shout  of  compassion, 
as  the  caravan  passed  these  miserable  beings ; 
and  the  sympathy  did  not  fail  to  affect  the  poor 
creatures  themselves.  They  cried,  and  gave  a 
longing  look,  as  the  last  camel  of  the  caravan 
passed  to  their  dear  native  country.  The  camel 
on  which  I  rode  happened  to  be  in  the  rear, 
and  I  stayed  to  hear  their  tale  of  woe.  They 
had  been  seized  by  the  Toorkmuns  at  Ghaeen, 
near  Meshid,  a  few  weeks  before,  when  the 
culture  of  their  fields  had  led  them  beyond  the 
threshold  of  tlieir  homes.  They  were  weary 
and  tliirsty,  and  I  gave  them  all  I  could,  —  a 
single  melon )  a  civility,  little  as  it  was,  which 
was  HH^eived  with  gratitude.  What  a  fright- 
Ail  notion  must  not  these  imfortunate  beings 
have  entertained  of  the  country  they  were 
entering,  after  their  travels  in  such  a  desert. 
The  Toorkmuns  evince  but  little  compassion 
for  their  Persian  slaves  {  and  what  other  treat- 
ment is  to  be  expected  from  men  who  pass 
their  lives  in  selling  human  beings.  They  give 
them  but  a  scanty  supply  of  food  and  water, 
that  they  may  waste  their  strength,  and  prevent 
their  escape;  but  beyond  tins  the  Toorkmun 
inflicts  no  other  ills.  The  tftWn  which  have 
been  circulated  of  tlieir  cutting  the  sinew  of  the 
heel,  and  of  their  passing  a  cord  round  the 
collar  bone,  are  at  variance  with  truth,  since 
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sucked  its  blood,  and  reached  Chaijooee  from  the 
nourishment  which  they  thus  derived.  The  camel 
died.  These  are  facts  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  Khan  of  Orgunje,  in  bis  late  march  into  the 
desert,  lost  upwards  of  two  thousand  camels, 
that  had  been  loaded  with  water  and  provisions 
for  his  men.  He  dug  his  wells  as  he  advanced ; 
but  the  supply  of  water  was  scanty.  Camels  are 
very  patient  under  thirst :  it  is  a  vulgar  error, 
however,  to  believe  that  they  can  live  any  length 
of  time  without  water.  They  generally  pine, 
and  (lie  on  the  fourth  day,  and,  under  great 
hmU  will  even  sink  sooner. 
iiNfwii.  After  n  day^s  detention  to  rest  the  camels,  we 

nmrchtHl  at  sunrise,  and  continued  our  progress, 
with  0  short  halt,  till  the  same  time  next  day. 
Wa  journied  thirty-iive  miles,  and  alighted  at  a 
fetid  well  called  Seerab  ;  and  from  well  to  well 
we  had  no  water.  We  appeared  to  have  lost 
the  great  sand  hills  in  our  advance  westward. 
The  desert,  though  it  had  the  same  features  as 
before,  now  presented  an  undulating  and  un- 
even country  of  sand,  partially  covered  with 
shrubs.  The  soil  was  salt  in  some  places  ;  but 
the  water  of  the  well  was  good  enough  after  it 
was  some  time  drawn.  Our  Toorkmun  Sirdar 
made  his  appearance  shortly  after  our  arrival,  to 
claim  his  cup  of  tea ;  and  never  was  a  school- 
boy more  fond  of  sugar  than  this  hoary-headed 
Toorkmun.     I  used  to  give  it  to  him  to  have 
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Of  our  eiehtT  camck  emr  three  or  finir  be- 
longed  to  diflefent  mdiTidudb ;  and  there  were 
four  Cafib4aaJiees^     StiO  there  was  no  diluting 
about  the  anai:^:enient  or  order  of  the  inarch ; 
and  it  is  a  point  of  honour^  thai  the  one  shall  at 
all  times  wait  tor  the  other.     If  a  single  camel 
throws  its  load,  the  whole  line  halts  till  it  is 
re|ilaced ;  and  one  feds  pleased  atsoch  universal 
sjrmpathv.     These  fedings  make  it  agreeaUe  to 
travel  in  a  caravan,  for  the  detentions  are  much 
fewer  than  would  reattr  be  imagined.      The 
more   I   mingled  with   Asiatics  in  their  own 
q>here,  and  judged  them  by  their  own  standard, 
I  imbibed  more  favourable  impressicms  regard- 
ing them.     One  does  not  see  in  civilised  Eu- 
rope that  generous  feeling,  which  induces  the 
natives  of  Asia,  great  and  small,  to  share  with 
each  other  every  mouthful  that  they  possess. 
Among  Mahommedans  we  have  no  distinction 
of  gentleman  and  villain,  —  at  least,  so  &r  as 
hospitality  is  concerned.      The  khan  fares  as 
simply  as  the  peasant ;  and  never  offers  to  raise 
a  morsel  to  his  lips  till  he  has  shared  it  with 
those  near  him.     I  myself  frequently  have  been 
partaker  of  this  bounty  from  rich  and  poor,  for 
nothing  is  enjoyed  without  society.     How  dif- 
ferent is  the  feeling  that  besets  the  sots  of 
lower   society  in   Britain  I     Nor  is  this  good 
fellowship  among  the  Asiatics  confined  to  the 
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over  hill  and  dale,  for  miles.     This  brought  the 
water,  as  the  Uzbeks  would  tell  you,   to   the 
heated  temperature  of  the  animal's  body.     The 
easy  carriage  of  some  of  the  cavaliers,  and  the 
light  saddles  which  they  rode,  —  some  of  them 
little  larger  than  racing  saddles,  —  imparted  an 
interest  to  these  scampering  freaks  which  was 
most  exciting. 
Oochffboo-       Our  next  march  brought  us  at  midnight  to 
wanderi^   Oochghooec,  or  the  Three  Wells,  which  we  had 
Toork-       great  difficulty  in  finding.     We  wandered  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left,  and  the  Toorkmuns  dis- 
mounted in  the  dark,  and  felt  for  the  pathway 
with  their  hands  among  the  sand.     We  had  al- 
most despaired  of  recovering  it,  and  were  pre- 
paring for  our  bivouac,  when  the  bark  of  a  dog, 
and  a  distant  answer  to  our  repeated  calls  dis- 
pelled our  anxiety,  and  we  were  soon  encamped 
at  the  well.     We  here  found  a  few  wandering 
Toorkmuns,  the  first  we  had  seen  since  leaving 
the  Oxus.     The  well  was  bitter;    but  these 
shepherds  seem  indifferent  to  the  quality  of  the 
water.     The  country  continued  to  change  still 
further  as  we  advanced,  becoming  more  flat  and 
free  from  sand,   but  still  running  in  alternate 
ridges  and  hollows.      In  these  we  discovered 
some  small  red  sharp-edged  pebbles,  not  unlike 
iron  pyrites  ;  nor  did  the  wells  which  were  dug 
in  them,  yet  exceed  the  deptfi  of  thirty  feet :  in 
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birds  had  passed  over  us.  As  the  mariner  is 
assured  by  such  indications  that  he  nears  land, 
we  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  were 
approaching  the  water,  after  a  journey  of  150 
miles  through  a  sterile  waste,  where  we  had 
suffered  considerable  inconvenience  from  the 
want  of  it  We  were  not  yet  within  the  pale  of 
habitations ;  but  after  a  cool  and  pleasant  march, 
over  a  perfectly  flat  and  hard  plain,  every  where 
interspersed  with  forts  and  ruins,  we  found  our- 
selves, about  nine  in  the  following  moniing,  at  a 
large  Toorkmun  camp,  (or,  as  it  is  called,  an 
Oba,)  near  the  banks  of  the  Moorghab.  The 
name  of  the  place  was  Khwaju  Abdoolla,  and  the 
whole  colony  sallied  forth  to  meet  the  caravan. 
We  took  up  a  position  on  a  hillock  about  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  distant;  and  the  mer« 
chants  instructed  us  to  huddle  together  among 
themselves,  and  appear  lowly  and  humUe.  We 
did  so,  and  the  Toorkmuns  of  the  encampment 
soon  crowded  around  us,  begging  for  tobacco,  for 
which  they  brought  loads  of  the  most  luscious 
melons,  that  we  cut  up,  and  enjoyed  in  the  com- 
pany of  camel  drivers  and  slaves,  braving  the  sun, 
though  I  cannot  say  to  the  detriment  of  our 
already  sun-burned  complexions.  It  now  was 
discovered  that  the  Orgunje  camp  lay  on  ihei 
other  side  of  the  river,  which  was  not  fbrdable  but. 
in  certain  places ;  and  the  merchants  decided' 
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numerous.  I  wondered  at  the  collection  of  so 
many  rising  plunderers.  Seeing  the  Toorkmuna 
in  a  body,  it  may  be  certainly  distinguished,  that 
they  have  something  Tatar  in  their  appearance } 
their  eyes  are  small,  and  the  eyelids  appear 
swollen.  They  are  a  handsome  race  of  people. 
All  of  them  were  dressed  in  the  "  tilpak,"  a 
square  or  conical  black  cap  of  sheep-skin,  about 
a  foot  high,  which  is  £ir  more  becoming  than  a 
turban,  and  gives  to  a  party  of  Toorkmuns  the 
appearance  of  a  soldierlike  and  disciplined  body. 
The  Toorkmuns  are  remarkably  fond  of  bright- 
coloured  clothes,  and  choose  the  lightest  shades 
of  red,  green,  and  yellow,  as  the  patterns  of  their 
flowing  **  chupkuns,"  or  pelisses.  They  saun- 
tered about  their  encampment  in  a  great  state  of 
lisUessness ;  and  what  have  they  to  do  but  to 
live  on  the  proceeds  of  their  last  foray  ?  They 
have  but  few  fields,  and  one  or  two  individu- 
als may  tend  their  countless  flocks  at  pasture. 
Their  dogs,  indeed^  perform  this  office  for  them. 
These  animals  are  very  docile,  but  ferocious  to 
a  stranger :  they  are  shaggy,  appearing  to  be  of 
the  mastifl^  breed,  and  bear  a  high  price  even 
among  these  people.  The  martial  habits  of  the 
Toorkmuns  appeared  in  my  eyes  the  more 
striking,  as  they  had  cleared  the  circle  of  their 
encampment  of  brushwood  for  about  a  mile 
round.     It  had,  I  believe,   been    cut  for  fire- 
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like  a  regimental  cap.  He  was  accompanied  by 
a  party  of  desert  Toorkmuns,  among  whom  was 
a  chief,  or  "  aksukal,"  (literally,  a  white  beard,)  of 
the  great  tribe  of  Saruk.  The  merchants  seated 
the  deputation  in  the  place  of  honour,  addressed 
the  deputy  as  he  had  been  the  Yooz-bashee  him- 
self, refreshed  him  with  tea  and  tobacco  (for  they 
now  smoked  in  public),  and  presented  him  with 
silks,  cloths,  raisins,  and  sugar,  and  then  proceeded 
to  display  their  merchandize.  Every  person  made 
an  offering,  and  we  sent  two  handfuls  of  raisins 
and  a  bit  of  sugar  as  our  homage.  We  sat  at  a 
short  distance  in  our  panniers,  and  witnessed  the 
whole  scene.  The  Yooz-bashee,  as  I  also  must 
call  him,  now  spoke  out  to  all  the  members  of 
the  caravan,  and  in  the  most  candid  language,  said, 
that  he  had  been  directed  to  levy  the  lawful  tax 
of  one  in  forty,  but  that  he  would  dispense  with 
opening  the  bales.  Truth,  said  he,  had  better 
.  be  told ;  for,  if  I  have  reason  to  doubt  any  of 
you,  I  will  then  examine  them,  and  you  will  ex- 
perience the  wrath  of  the  Khan  of  Orgunje,  my 
lord  and  master.  This  speech  was  listened  to 
with  terror ;  some,  I  believe,  actually  said  that 
they  had  more  goods  than  they  really  possessed  ; 
and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  no  one  deviated 
from  the  truth.  Pen  and  ink  were  called  for, 
and  the  congress  proceeded  to  make  a  list  of  the 
merchandize,  which  was  no  easy  matter. 
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the  name  of  **  Meerza  Sikunder/'  or  the  secre- 
tary Alexander,  which  they  had  given  me,  was 
so  well  merited ;  since  I  took  every  opportunity 
that  I  secretly  could  to  use  the  pen  and  ink, 
and  give  a  secretary's  account  of  all  their  pro- 
ceedings. On  this  day  I  felt  pleased  with  man- 
kind, for  we  were  now  free  to  prosecute  our 
journey.  The  Bokharees  assured  me  that  they 
were  interested  in  our  &vour,  firom  the  com- 
mands of  their  minister  the  Koosh  Begee ;  and 
the  Persians,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  the 
caravan,  dreaded  the  friendship  between  Abbas 
Meerza  and  the  English.  Individually,  I  did  not 
presume  to  believe  that  either  of  these  great  per- 
sonages bestowed  much  care  upon  us,  but  it  was 
pleasant  to  know  that  such  were  the  opinions  of 
our  companions. 
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vicinity,  where  it  is  covered  with  the  tenements, 
or  "  obas/'  of  the  Toorkmuns ;  for  there  are  no 
fixed  villages.  These  people  cultivate  by  irrigation, 
and  every  thing  grows  in  rich  luxuriance.  The 
Juwaree  (holcus  sorghum)  has  a  stalk  thicker 
than  a  walking-stick,  and  in  the  uncultivated 
parts  there  is  the  richest  fodder  for  cattle  and 
the  finest  thorny  shrubs  for  the  camel,  an  animal 
which  is  here  found  in  vast  herds.  Above 
Merve  the  country  is  called  Maroochak,  and 
said  to  be  unhealthy:  there  is  a  proverb,  at 
least,  which  runs  thus,  —  "  Before  God  gets 
"  intelligence,  the  water  of  Maroochak  has 
"  killed  the  man.''  *  This  river  is  the  Epardus 
of  Arrian,  a  word  which,  I  observe  in  one 
author,  is  said  to  mean  irrigator^  —  nor  is  it 
here  misapplied.  The  historian  would  even 
appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  its  course ; 
for  we  are  told  that  the  Epardus  "  hides  its 
'^  streams  in  the  sand,  as  did  many  other  great 
**  rivers."  t 
Amuiie-  The  transition   which  we  had  experienced, 

from  a  sandy  desert  to  the  verge  of  a  running 
stream,  was  most  gratifying ;  every  one  seemed 
delighted,  and  even  the  animals  appeared  to 
feel  the   change.      Throughout    the    day  the 

*  **  Ta  khooda  kliubur  shoodun  ab  i  Maroochak  adum 
ra  mcc  kooshud." 
\  Arrian,  1.  iv.  c.  6. 
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wives  and  daughters  of  the  gallant  band.  It 
is  recorded,  and  it  is  believed,  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  forces  of  Bokhara  invaded 
the  land  of  Merve,  during  the  absence  of  Bairam 
Khan  and  his  knights,  these  fair  ones  embodied 
and  appeared  in  the  field.  The  Uzbeks  were 
intimidated  at  the  sight  of  troops  whom  they 
believed  they  had  surprised,  and  fled  with  pre- 
cipitation, leaving  the  heroines  of  Merve  tiheir 
virtuous  victors :  nor  is  this  a  solitary  instance 
of  female  triumph  over  man.  The  people  of 
Merve,  in  their  loss  of  country  and  liberty, 
retain  the  same  reputation  for  valour  which 
characterised  their  ancestors ;  and,  to  this  day, 
when  they  quit  the  country,  their  valiant  partners 
are  held  in  Bokhara  as  a  pledge  of  their  fidelity, 
and  may  on  no  account  cross  the  Oxus. 
Aitfm.  Some  circumstances  here  came  to  our  know- 

ledge that  called  for  prudence  and  caution,  and 
which  appeared  to  excite  the  justest  alarm.  As 
our  party  had  arrived  at  the  Orgunje  camp,  they 
found  the  chief  in  the  act  of  despatching  a  body 
of  350  Toorkmuns  on  a  foray  to  the  frontiers 
of  Persia.  Our  friends  had  arrived  even  in 
time  to  give  these  barbarians  the  usual  "  fatha  ;** 
for,  whatever  they  felt,  it  was  Impossible  to  ap- 
pear otherwise  than  pleased  at  their  intentions. 
The  Yooz-bashee  in  their  presence  charged  the 
robbers  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  remember  the 
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gratified.  Since  such  a  horde  of  plunderers 
was  abroad,  it  was  decided  that  we  should 
march  upon  Shurukhs,  a  large  Toorkmun  settle- 
ment,  and  there  await  the  result  of  their  ex- 
pedition, which  the  merchants  of  the  caravan 
had  more  desire  to  hear  of  than  witness.  The 
party  had  been  instructed  to  proceed  by  easy 
marches,  as  the  Toorkmuns  always  do  in  their 
forays,  and  was  expected  to  return  on  the  tenth 
day. 
Toorfc.  On  the  SOth  of  August  we   retraced  the 

£^^  greater  part  of  yesterday's  route,  and  travelled 
plunder,  down  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  for  about 
sixteen  miles,  when  we  again  halted  among  the 
Toorkmuns  in  their  native  state,  at  an  encamp- 
ment called  Kunjookoolan.  We  here  mixed 
among  them  without  hesitation,  and  gathered 
many  particulars  concerning  them.  The  Toork- 
muns are  Toorks ;  but  they  differ  firom  the 
Uzbeks,  and  are  entirely  devoted  to  a  pastoral 
life.  There  are  several  great  tribes  of  the  race, 
all  of  whom  claim  a  common  origin ;  we  had 
seen  the  Ersarees  on  the  Oxus,  and  were  now 
mingling  with  the  tribe  of  Saruk,  beyond  which 
are  the  Salore.  Towards  the  Caspian  lie  the 
Tuka,  Goklan,  and  Yumood,  all  of  them  great 
tribes,  and  of  which  I  shall  speak  as  we  advance. 
Among  our  Saruk  acquaintances  there  was  one 
individual  who  had  passed  his  days  in  making  in- 
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in  a  desert  where  he  is  safe,  and  is  encouraged 
by  the  ready  sale  which  he  finds  for  his  captives 
in  the  favoured  countries  that  lie  beyond  his 
own  desolate  region.  In  their  expeditions  into 
Persia,  some  Toorkmuns  are  occasionally  cap- 
tured,  and  an  exorbitant  ransom  has  been  placed 
upon  their  heads,  but  yet  they  have  been  re- 
deemed by  their  kinsmen.  A  Toorkmun  passes 
his  life  either  in  a  foray,  or  in  preparing  for 
one ;  and  it  is  a  disgraceful  fact,  that  the  chiefs 
of  Khorasan  have  long  and  unnaturally  leagued 
with  these  enemies  of  their  religion  and  their 
country,  to  barter  a  still  greater  portion  of  un- 
fortunate Persians  into  their  hands,  and  eternal 
slavery.  Avarice  is  the  most  baneful  of  our 
vices. 
Meeting  of      jjow  that  wc  wcrc  bcyoud  the  power  of  the 

the  caraTan.  ^  •'  * 

ciaimi  .  Orgunje  troops,  the  merchants  of  the  caravan 
assembled  in  conclave  to  bemoan  the  loss  of 
their  money  in  a  new  tax,  and  to  devise  ways 
and  means  to  recover  it.  It  appeared  to  the 
majority,  that  the  Firingees,  that  is,  ourselves, 
should  bear  a  portion  of  the  burthen,  and  the 
assemblage  waited  on  us  in  the  evening  to  ex- 
press their  wishes,  and  request  that  we  would 
bear  one  fourth  of  all  the  duties.  Since  the 
payment  of  the  regular  customs  had  induced 
the  officer  to  forego  the  usual  fee  on  each  pair 
of  panniers,  we  had  certainly  escaped  every  kind 
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J^J^JI^^  As  we  approached  Shurukhs,  we  could  distin- 
guish a  gradual,  though  almost  imperceptible  rise 
in  the  country.  We  exchanged  the  shrubs  that 
I  have  before  described,  for  the  tamarisk  and 
the  camel's  thorn,  which  does  not  grow  in  the 
desert.  The  most  singular  of  the  plants  which 
a  new  zone  presented  to  us,  was  one  called  "  gyk 
chenak  *'  in  the  Toorkee  language,  which  liter- 
ally means,  the  deer's  cup.  It  grows  like  hem- 
lock or  assafoetida  (and  has  as  bad  a  smell),  only 
that  a  leaf,  shaped  precisely  like  a  cup,  surrounds 
each  knot  or  division  of  the  plant's  stalk.  In 
this  natural  bowl  the  rains  of  spring  are  collected, 
and  supply  the  deer  with  water.  Such  is  the 
popular  belief,  and  such  is  the  name.  We  after- 
wards saw  a  plant  not  unlike  the  deer's  cup 
among  the  hills  eastward  of  Meshid.  A  gum, 
like  tallow,  exuded  from  it,  and  it  shot  up  as  an 
annual  among  the  high  lands. 
Aikmaiii.  ^^  had  been  treading  in  our  last  marches  on 
unsuc^  the  very  ground  which  had  been  disturbed  by 
"  ^^^^'  the  hoofs  of  the  Toorkmuns  who  were  advancing 
on  Persia.  It  was  with  no  small  delight  that  we 
at  last  lost  our  traces  of  the  formidable  band, 
which  we  could  discover  had  branched  off  the 
high  road  towards  Meshid.  Had  we  encountered 
them,  a  second  negotiation  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary, and  the  demands  of  robbers  might  not 
have  been  easily  satisfied.     **  AUamans"  seldom 
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vest  is  rich,  and  they  reap  it,  like  true  repub- 
licans, without  a  tax.  The  inhabitants  repeat  a 
tradition,'that  the  first  of  men  tilled  in  Shurukhs, 
which  was  his  garden,  while  Serendib  or  Ceylon 
was  his  house  I  There  is  not  a  tree  or  a  bush 
to  enliven  the  landscape,  for  the  Toorkmuns 
despise  gardening.  The  crops  of  wheat  and 
juwaree  are  here  most  abundant,  and  the  melons 
are  only  inferior  to  those  of  Bokhara. 
AhmK  Xwo  days  after  our  arrival  at  Shurukhs,  and 

when  I  venture  to  say  we  had  often  congratu- 
lated ourselves  at  the  near  prospect  of  success- 
fully terminating  our  journey,  we  experienced 
an  alarm  that  at  least  showed  our  congratulations 
were  premature.  One  of  the  Toorkmun  chiefi 
of  the  place  appeared  in  our  part  of  the  encamp- 
ment, and  summoned  the  Hajee,  one  of  our 
people,  to  attend  him,  near  enough  for  me  to 
overhear  their  conversation.  He  commenced 
a  long  list  of  interrogatories  regarding  us,  and 
stated  that  he  had  heard  from  persons  in  the 
caravan  that  we  possessed  great  wealth,  and  had 
travelled  into  the  remotest  parts  of  Toorkistan. 
Such  being  the  case,  continued  he,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  grant  us  permission  to  prose- 
cute our  journey,  until  the  commands  of  UUah 
Koli,  Khan  of  Orgunje,  were  received  concern- 
ing us.  This  formidable  announcement  would 
even  have  appeared  more  frightful,  had  not  the 


of  them. 
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of  Persia  on  the  other.  One  of  the  merchants 
advised  that  I  should  immediately  produce  the 
firman  of  the  King  of  Bokhara ;  but  in  this  I 
differed,  and  the  opinion  of  the  other  was  more 
in  consonance  with  my  own  judgment.  Abdool 
undertook  to  negotiate  the  feeding  of  the  dog 
of  a  Toorkmun ;  but  it  may  be  imagined  that 
there  was  little  to  cheer  us  under  such  circum- 
stances. A  cheerful  countenance  was,  however, 
indispensable,  that  we  might  the  better  meet  the 
difficulties,  and,  if  possible,  frustrate  the  hopes 
of  the  villain  who  had  betrayed  us. 
DWp^on  The  first  piece  of  intelligence  which  assailed 
us  on  the  following  morning  was  the  loss  of  a 
beautiful  little  black  pony,  which  had  been 
stolen  from  his  pickets  during  night.  It  is  cus- 
tomary in  this  country  to  chain  the  horse's  leg  to 
the  iron  pin,  and  then  padlock  it ;  but  we  had 
not  adopted  this  precaution.  I  regretted  this 
loss  more  than  I  might  have  done  a  more  serious 
misfortune.  The  sturdy  little  creature  had  Sal- 
lowed me  from  Poona  in  the  centre  of  India, 
had  borne  me  in  many  a  weary  journey,  and  I 
cannot  tell  how  much  it  vexed  me  to  leave  him 
in  such  a  country,  and  in  such  hands.  The 
whole  caravan  assembled  to  express  their  regret 
at  the  theft,  and  assured  me  that  I  should  either 
have  the  pony  or  his  value ;  but  they  did  not 
understand  that  in  my  estimation  he  stood  above 
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into  the  conjugal  state  with  the  simple  forms  of 
Mahommedans ;  for  the  communication  between 
the  sexes  is  unrestrained,  and  attachments  are 
formed  that  ripen  into  love.  But  the  daughter  of 
a  Toorkmun  has  a  high  price,  and  the  swain,  in 
despair  of  making  a  legitimate  purchase,  seizes 
his  sweetheart,  seats  her  behind  him  on  the  same 
horse,  and  gallops  off  to  the  nearest  camp,  where 
the  parties  are  united,  and  separation  is  impos- 
sible. The  parents  and  relatives  pursue  the 
lovers,  and  the  matter  is  adjusted  by  an  inter- 
marriage with  some  female  relation  of  the  bride- 
groom, whUe  he  himself  becomes  bound  to  pay 
so  many  camels  and  horses  as  the  price  of  his 
bride.  If  the  person  be  rich,  these  are  gener- 
ally paid  on  the  spot;  but  if,  as  more  often 
happens,  he  is  without  property,  he  binds  him- 
self to  discharge  his  debt,  which  is  viewed  as 
one  of  honour;  and  he  proceeds  on  forays  to 
Persia,  till  he  has  gained  enough  to  fulfil  his 
engagement.  His  success  in  these  generally 
converts  him  into  a  robber  for  the  rest  of  his 
days;  and  the  capture  of  the  Kuzzilbash  has 
now  become  indispensable  to  settle  in  life  the 
&mi]y  of  a  Toorkmun.  The  young  lady,  after 
her  Gretna  Green  union,  returns  to  the  house  of 
her  parents,  and  passes  a  year  in  preparing  the 
carpets  and  clothes,  which  are  necessary  for  a 
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flourished  824t  years  since,  under  the  name  of 
Aboolfuzzul  Hoosn,  as  appears  by  an  inscription 
on  the  tomb,  and  he  is  yet  revered  by  all  the 
Toorkmuns.  If  one  of  them  fall  sick,  he  in- 
vokes the  manes  of  the  saint ;  if  his  horse  or 
his  camel  suffer  from  disease,  he  circumambu- 
lates his  tomb,  in  the  hope  and  conviction  of 
relief.  The  Toorkmuns  have  no  mosques ;  they 
say  their  prayers  in  the  tent  or  in  the  desert, 
without  ablution,  and  without  a  carpet  They 
have  few  Moollahs  or  priests,  for  the  church  has 
little  honour  among  them,  and  they  are  but  poor 
followers  of  the  prophet  They  have  no  educa- 
tion to  assuage  the  fiercer  passions,  which  renders 
the  men  unsusceptible  of  pity,  and  the  women 
mdifferent  to  chastity.  The  men  perform  aU 
the  out-door  employments,  and  the  women  work 
at  home.  The  Toorkmuns  are  a  race  of  people 
who  court  alternate  activity  and  idleness.  Abroad 
they  evince  the  greatest  spirit,  and  at  home 
saunter  about  in  idleness  and  indolence.  They 
are  fond  of  their  horses,  and  of  singing  songs  in 
honour  of  them.  At  night  I  have  listened  to 
the  panegyrics  on  the  feats  of  the  ^'Chupras- 
lee'*  and  "  Karooghlee*'  horses,  the  never-end- 
ing theme  of  praise.  *^  Karooghlee"  means  a 
warrior  as  well  as  a  horse,  but  it  describes  a 
fiimous  breed  now  said  to  be  extinct  "Chu- 
praslee,"  though  it  means  but  swifl,  is  applied 
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of  laths,  which  branched  from  a  circular  hoop, 
about  three  feet  in  diameter,  through  which  the 
light  is  admitted.  The  floor  was  spread  with 
felts  and  carpets,  of  the  richest  manufacture, 
which  looked  like  velvet  Fringed  carpets  were 
also  hung  up  round  the  tent,  which  gave  it  a 
great  finish,  and  their  beauty  was  no  doubt 
enhanced  by  their  being  the  work  of  wives  and 
daughters.  On  one  side  of  the  tent  was  a  small 
press,  in  which  the  females  of  the  family  kept 
their  clothes,  and  above  it  were  piled  the 
quilts  on  which  they  slept.  These  are  of 
vari^ated  coloured  cloth,  both  silk  and  cotton. 
From  the  circular  aperture  in  the  roof,  three 
large  tassels  of  silk  were  suspended,  differing  in 
colour,  and  neatly  wrought  by  some  fair  young 
hand.  Altogether,  the  apartment  and  its  fur- 
niture bespoke  any  thing  but  an  erratic  people  ; 
yet  the  host  explained  to  me  that  the  whole 
house  could  be  transported  on  one  camel,  and 
its  furniture  on  another.  On  my  return  I 
expressed  my  surprise  at  such  comfort,  but  my 
companions  in  the  caravan  bade  me  not  wonder 
at  such  a  display,  since  the  Toorkmuns  were 
man-eaters  (adum  khor),  and  got  their  food  for 
nothing.  Many  a  nation  has  been  written  down 
as  cannibals  on  as  slight  grounds  ;  but  the  people 
merely  meant  to  tell  me  that  they  lived  on  the 
proceeds  of  man-selling.     Before  I  quitted  the 
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death,  as  an  offering  to  God  for  the  success  which 
attended  them ;  since  they  pretend  to  consider 
the  murder  of  a  heretic  Kuzzilbash  as  grateful 
to  the  Almighty ;  and  they  generally  kill  most 
of  the  old  persons  who  fall  into  their  hands,  as  a 
propitiatory  offering  to  the  Creator.  The  Toork- 
muns,  indeed,  defend  their  capture  of  these  un- 
-  fortunate  human  beings,  on  the  ground  of  their 
conversion  to  a  true  religion,  and  consequent 
salvation.  Unhappily  for  mankind,  the  history 
of  the  world  presents  us  with  too  many  and 
similar  instances  of  this  mistaken- and  religious 
zeal.  The  Spaniards  pursued  their  conquests 
in  the  New  World  under  the  specious  pretence 
of  disseminating  Christianity ;  they  sacked  the 
empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  butchered 
their  inoffending  inhabitants ;  while  their  priests 
impiously  blessed  their  inhuman  outrages.  * 
They,  too,  like  the  Toorkmuns,  propitiated  their 
king  by  a  present  of  a  fifth  of  their  spoil.  Hu- 
man nature,  under  king  or  khan,  is  the  same  in 
all  countries,  whether  we  contemplate  the  frenzy 
and  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  in  America,  or  the 
roaming  Toorkmun  in  the  Scythian  deserts. 

The  opportunity  which  was  afforded  us  of  see- 
ing these  robbers,  inspired  a  good  opinion  of 
their  courage,  for  many  of  them  were  indiffer- 
ently armed.     They  all  had  swords,  most  had 

*  See  Robertson's  America,  books  v.  and  vi. 
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time  passed  as  heavily  as  possible,  exhausting  our 
MadcuneL  patieuce.  During  OUT  detention,  oue  of  the  camels 
was  said  to  have  gone  mad,  whether  from  ennui 
or  some  more  cogent  cause  I  knew  not.  The 
poor  creature  foamed  at  the  mouth,  groaned, 
and  refused  its  food.  The  case  was  referred  to 
us,  as  he  was  pronounced  to  be  possessed  of  a 
devil ;  but  of  course  without  avail.  At  length 
they  fell  on  the  expedient  of  frightening  the 
camel,  by  dashing  a  lighted  torch  before  his  eyes 
and  body,  and  kindling  reeds  and  furze  under 
his  nose.  They  also  passed  a  red-hot  iron  over 
his  head ;  and  the  animal  assuredly  improved 
under  this  rough  treatment,  of  burning  the  devil 
who  had  lodged  in  so  ugly  a  creature. 
Depwture  At  length,  ou  the  11th  of  September,  after  a 
fflSwukiw,  detention  of  ten  long  days,  we  joyfully  quitted 
Shurukhs  at  sunrise.  The  Toorkmuns  main- 
tained their  character  to  the  last.  After  giving 
us  leave,  and  agreeing  to  tax  us  at  the  first 
stage,  they  waited  till  we  had  fairly  started,  and 
then  sent  orders  to  stop  the  caravan.  They 
demanded  a  tilla  and  a  half  on  every  camel; 
which  is  the  customary  transit  duty  for  an 
escort  to  the  Persian  frontier.  The  party  came 
only  a  few  miles,  and  then  returned,  tired  of 
escorting ;  nor  were  we  sorry  to  get  so  well 
rid  of  them.  Our  caravan  had  now  been  in- 
creased by  the  junction   of  two  others,  which 
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sojourn  among  desolation.  The  men  on  the  pass 
showed  us  a  cave,  of  which  they  had  many 
fabulous  tales,  describing  it  to  be  without  a 
teiTOination.  It  was  lately  the  scene  of  great 
slaughter  and  distress,  for  the  population  retired 
into  it  when  pressed  by  the  Khan  of  Orgunje  ; 
and  as  they  issued  like  bees  from  the  hive,  they 
were  put  to  death  or  sent  in  perpetual  exile 
across  the  desert 
ApprcMdi        Our  arrival  in  Persia  afforded  the  greatest 

to  Hethid.  ^ . 

source  of  joy  to  many  of  the  persons  in  the 
caravan,  who,  though  natives  of  Bokhara,  were 
yet  Shiahs.  I  thought  that  when  we  quitted 
that  holy  city,  we  should  have  done  with  such 
sanctified  spots;  but  the  capital  which  we 
were  now  approaching,  Meshid  i  Mookuddus, 
the  sacred  Meshid,  appeared,  by  every  account, 
to  be  even  more  holy  than  Bokhara.  When  we 
should  behold  its  gilded  dome,  I  now  heard  that 
every  one  would  fall  down  and  pray.  The 
Persians  here  began  to  speak  boldly  of  their 
creed,  which  they  had  so  long  concealed ;  and 
the  spirit  of  the  place  might  now  be  discovered 
by  the  tale  of  a  person  in  the  caravan,  who  was 
by  no  means  illiterate.  A  merchant,  who  had 
lately  travelled  to  Meshid,  overloaded  one  of 
his  camels,  which  fled,  immediately  on  its  reach- 
ing the  city,  to  the  shrine  of  the  holy  Imam 
Ruza,   and    lowed    out  its  complaints.      The 
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or  eight  camels  abreast ;  nor  did  it  stop  at  the 
prescribed  halting-ground,  but  pushed  on  some 
eight  or  ten  miles  farther  when  the  day  dawned. 
No  sooner  had  we  finished  a  scanty  meal  than  it 
was  again  in  motion,  and  a  little  after  mid-day 
we  reached  Ghoozkan,  the  first  inhabited  vil- 
lage in  Persia,  and  about  fourteen  miles  from 
Meshid. 
Oboodun        We  halted  a  few  hours  at  Ghoozkan,  and  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  the  supreme  joy  of 
the  poor  slaves,  who  had  now  reached  their 
native  land  in  safety.     Many  of  the  merchants 
gave  them  clothes  and  money  to  assist  in  their 
journey  homewards,  and  it  was  with  pleasure 
that  we  joined  in  the  charitable  feelings  of  the 
caravan.     A  few  ducats  purchased  much  hap- 
piness.    Ghoozkan   is  peopled  by   Teimurees, 
a  tribe   of  Eimaks,   and  has  a  population   of 
about  a  thousand  souls.     They  were  a  miserable 
looking  set  of  beings,  who  used  bandages  as 
stockings,  and  covered  their  heads  with  brown 
sheep-skin  caps.     The  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
turned  out  to  see  us  pass,  and  many  of  the 
poor  creatures  asked,   in  melancholy  strains,  of 
the    different   passengers,   if  we  did  not  bring 
letters  from  their  captive  friends  in   Toorkis- 
T»oubM    tan.     The  Toorkmuns  seldom  spare  Ghoozkan 
*****"^'      in  their  forays  ;   and  the  last  party  had  carried 
off  six  of  their  children,  and  put  four  of  their 
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peasants  to  death.  One  wonders  that  human 
beings  would  consent  to  live  in  such  a  spot. 
The  circle  of  the  villages  around  Meshid  gets 
more  circumscribed  yearly,  and  in  the  one  which 
we  first  entered  every  field  had  its  tower,  built 
by  the  cultivator,  as  a  defence  to  which  he 
might  fly  on  seeing  the  approach  of  a  Toork- 
mun.  What  a  state  of  society,  that  requires  the 
ploughshare  and  the  sword  in  the  same  field! 
We  loaded  the  camels  after  a  watch  of  night, 
and  set  out  for  Meshid,  the  gates  of  which  we 
reached  long  before  the  sun  had  risen,  not  more 
to  our  own  joy  than  that  of  the  poor  Persian 
slaves,  who  had  performed  every  step  of  the 
journey  with  a  palpitating  breast. 
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KHORASAN. 


AniTjii  in  At  dawn,  OD  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, we  found  our  caravan  waiting,  in  anxious 
expectation,  under  the  walls  of  Meshid.  At 
sunrise  the  keys  of  the  gate  were  brought,  which 
was  at  once  thrown  open  to  us.  A  new  scene 
burst  upon  our  view,  with  a  rapidity  which 
one  only  sees  in  theatrical  representation.  We 
had  left  a  desert  and  the  wandering  Toorkmuns, 
and  now  advanced,  in  stately  order,  through  a 
crowded  city,  arresting  the  notice  of  all  the  in- 
habitants. We  had  exchanged  the  broad  face 
and  broader  turbans  of  the  Toork  and  Tartar 
for  the  slim  and  long-faced  Kuzzilbash,  with  a 
fur  cap  on  his  head,  and  his  ringlets  curling  up 
behind,  who  now  stood  idly  looking  at  us,  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets.  The  street  which  we 
entered  was  spacious  and  handsome ;  an  aque- 
duct passed  through  it,  and  its  banks  were 
shaded  by  trees,  while  the  splendid  cupola  and 
gilded  minarets  of  the  shrine  of  Imam  Ruza 
terminated  the  perspective.  A  hundred  and 
twenty  camels  passed  up  this  avenue,  and  en- 
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^  ^^  I  lost  no  time  in  visiting  the  city  of  Me- 
^^'  shid ;  but  I  need  not  present  a  diffuse  or  long 
account  of  it,  since  I  find  that  there  is  both  a 
minute  and  correct  one  in  Mr.  Eraser's  admirable 
work  on  Khorasan.*  The  holy  city  of  Meshid 
surrounds  the  tomb  of  the  Imam  Ruza,  the 
£flh  in  descent  from  Ali,  and  three  streets 
branch  out  in  different  directions  from  the 
shrine.  Two  of  them  are  wide  and  spacious, 
shaded  by  trees,  and  enlivened  by  running 
water.  A  chain,  drawn  across  the  streets, 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  shrine,  encloses 
its  bazar  and  the  riches  of  Meshid,  and  keeps 
out  cattie  and  animals  from  the  sanctified  spot. 
Here  the  hive  has  swarmed,  for  all  other  parts 
of  Meshid  are  in  ruins,  though  its  walls  enclose 
a  circuit  of  about  seven  miles.  I  cannot  rate 
its  population  at  forty  thousand  souls.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  enclosed  space  is  devoted 
to  the  use  of  a  cemetery,  since  it  is  believed 
that  the  dead  may  rest  in  peace  near  an  Imam. 
There  are  also  shady  gardens  to  please  the 
living.  The  inhabitants  of  Meshid  seem  to 
delight  in  burrowing  in  the  ground;  all  the 
houses  are  entered  by  a  descent ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  the  earth  so  scooped  out  has  been  applied 
to  the  repairs  and  building  of  the  house.  The 
town  is  well  supplied  with  water  from  aqueducts 
and  spacious  cisterns.     The  natives  of  Toorkis- 

*  Travels  in  Khorasaiiy  by  J.  B.  Fraser,  £gq. 
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return  to  India,  along  with  Dr.  Gerard ;  and,  at 
his  own  request,  I  discharged  my  faithful  Afghan 
servant,  who  had  accompanied  me  from  Lodiana. 
His  name  was  Sooliman,  a  native  of  Peshawur. 
He  was  quite  unlettered  j  but  he  had  kept  both 
my  secrets  and  my  money  where  there  were 
many  inducements  to  betray.  He  had  proved 
himself  worthy  of  my  confidence;  and  the  feelings 
with  which  I  parted  from  him  were  those  of 
unmingled  approbation  and  regard.  By  the 
opportunity  which  presented  itself  I  wrote  to  all 
our  native  friends  in  Cabool,  and  even  to  Runjeet 
Sing  himself.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  believe 
that  the  many  titled  personages  I  addressed  were 
my  friends,  though  their  professions  had  been 
great:  but,  if  the  rulers  and  governors  of  countries 
and  cities  be  set  aside,  there  was  yet  a  long  list  of 
good  and  worthy  men  as  correspondents,  whose 
good  wishes,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  I  desire. 
It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  name  the  indivi- 
duals I  addressed  on  this  occasion,  since  we 
experienced  civilities  and  kindness  from  all. 

Koosh  Begee,  of  Bokhara. 

Sirdar  Dost  Mahommed  Khan,  of  Cabool. 

Nuwab  Jubbar  Khan,  of  Cabool. 

Sirwur  Khan  Lohanee,  of  Cabool,  at  Bokhara. 

Sirdar  Sooltan  Mahommed  Khan,  of  Peshawur. 

Peer  Mahommed  Khan,   "I  ,  .   , 

Saed  Mahommed  Khan,  J 
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Moorad  Ali  Khan  Nazir,  of  Peshawur. 
Ghoolam  Kadir  Khan,  1  Sons  of  Cazee 
Meer  Alum,  J  Moolah  Hoosun. 

Toghy  Hosn  Caboolee,  of  Lodiana. 
Shere  Mahommed  Khan  (his  son),  Bokhara. 
MooUah  Ruheem  Shah  Cashmeeree,  Cabool. 
Naib  Mahommed  Shureef,  CabooL 
Mean  Fuzil  huq  Sahibzadu,  Feshawun 
Meean  Sado  Deen,  Feshawur. 
Maharaja  Runjeet  Sing,  Lahore. 
Sirdar  Lenu  Sing,  Majeetia. 
Sirdar  Huree  Singat,  Attok. 
Meerza  Saeed  ibn  Yar  Mahommed  Balkhee, 
Bokhara. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

JOURNEY   AMONG   THE   TOORKMUNS   OF  THE 

CASPIAN. 

Depwtuie  On  the  29th  of  September,  I  bade  ferewell  to  my 
Koocfaan.  fellow-traveller  and  the  officers  of  the  Prince's 
service,  and  conmienced  a  journey  to  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian.  I  joined  Humza  Khan,  who  had 
been  lately  appointed  Governor  of  the  Toork- 
muns  east  of  that  sea,  and  now  proceeded  with 
a  party  of  about  three  hundred  persons,  com- 
posed of  Koords,  Persians,  and  Toorkmuns ;  but 
the  alarms  for  personal  safety,  which  had  so  often 
troubled  me  in  days  that  were  gone,  had  now,  I 
may  say,  vanished,  for  I  looked  upon  all  those 
around  me  as  friends.  My  costume  led  to  many 
mistakes  among  the  party ;  and,  after  I  had  satis- 
fied the  Khan  that  I  was  the  "  Firingee*'  recom- 
mended to  his  care  by  the  Prince,  I  felt  rather 
disposed  to  mix  with  the  others  as  one  of  them- 
selves, since  a  better  opportunity  would  be 
afforded  for  judging  of  the  people.  We  bivou- 
acked, after  a  march  of  twenty-six  miles,  beyond 
Shirwan,  a  strong  fortress,  with  a  deep  wet  ditch, 
that  was  now  being  dismantled  by  orders  of  the 


Gireilee. 
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as  we  neared  our  halting,  ground  "  this  road  is 
longer  than  the  entrails  of  Omar,  for  my  back  and 
my  knees  have  lost  their  feeling.*'  I  had  a  hearty 
laugh  at  the  quaint  comparison,  and  also  sym- 
pathised in  his  fatigue.  "  Pidr  sokhtuT'  (Burn 
his  father  I)  continued  the  talkative  Persian,  "  I 
never  was  so  worn  out"  In  our  party  we  had 
several  lively  fellow-travellers ;  and,  on  a  few  days' 
acquaintance,  the  Persian  appeared  to  me  a  better 
sort  of  being  in  his  countiy  than  abroad,  where 
his  vanity  is  beyond  endurance. 
Tribe  of  A  march  of  thirty-eight  miles  brought  us  to 

the  site  of  a  village  called  Shahbaz ;  but  we  had 
now  lost  all  traces  of  inhabitants,  though  the 
country  was  rich.  The  tribe  of  Gireilee  had  in 
former  years  tilled  the  soil,  and  tended  their 
cattle :  but  human  beings  appear  to  be  consi- 
dered in  these  countries  as  much  property  as 
horse-flesh;  and  Aga  Mahommed  Khan  had 
transferred  the  whole  race  to  Mezenderan.  The 
rich  pastures  of  the  country  lay  neglected :  for 
what  peasant  would  seek  his  abode  near  the 
Tuka  Toorkmuns,  whose  tents  lie  but  a  few 
miles  distant  beyond  the  hills.  In  the  society 
of  two  hundred  of  these  people,  we  even  did  not 
feel  ourselves  altogether  safe.  In  all  our  bi- 
vouacs, I  had  hitherto  escaped  tlie  damp  ground 
as  a  bed,  but  I  rose  in  the  morning  stiff  and  be- 
numbed by  humidity  and  dews.     The  sun  soon 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

JOUBNET   THROUGH   PERSIA.  —  CONCLUSION   OF 

THE    NARRATIVE. 

QuHMft.  At  the  village  of  Aliabad,  which  is  twelve 
miles  from  Balftirosh,  we  quitted  the  Causeway 
of  Shah  Abbas,  and  proceeded  south  to  the 
mountains,  and  entered  the  beautiful  glen  which 
is  watered  by  the  Tilar  river.  We  had  a  sight 
of  the  loAy  snow-clad  mountain  of  Dumavend 
before  leaving  the  low  country.  This  valley 
extends  for  about  sixty  miles,  and  is  the  greatest 
of  the  passes  into  Mazenderan.  Shah  Abbas 
cut  a  road  in  the  rock  for  about  ten  miles,  which 
is  yet  passable,  though  it  has  not  suited  the 
policy  of  his  successors  to  repair  it.  The  horses 
frequently  sunk  girth  deep  into  the  mud ;  and  if 
his  present  Majesty  knew  but  half  the  curses  and 
maledictions  heaped  upon  his  head  and  beard 
by  the  mule  drivers,  he  would  assuredly  repair 
it  for  the  peace  of  his  own  soul.  The  scenery 
of  this  valley  is  most  romantic;  the  hills  are 
covered  with  forest  trees ;  and  the  rumbling  noise 
of  the  water,  which  was  many  hundred  feet 
below  the  road,  had  an  effect  that  was   most 
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now  ascended  a  few  steps,  and  found  ourselves 
in  the  presence  of  royalty.  "  Dumagh  i  shooma 
"  cJiak  test,  are  your  brains  clear  ?  **  exclaimed  his 
Majesty  with  a  sonorous  voice  ;  on  this  we  drew 
up  in  a  comer  opposite  to  where  the  Shah  sat, 
and  returned  the  compliment  by  a  salute.  Sir 
John  Campbell,  Captain  McDonald  and  myself 
composed  the  party,  and  the  ministers  stood  on 
each  side  of  us.  The  Shah  sat  at  a  distance  of 
about  forty  feet,  and  a  display  of  crystal,  arranged 
with  as  little  taste  as  in  a  shop,  separated  us  from 
the  King  of  kings.  The  chandeliers  hung  so 
thickly  from  the  roof,  that  they  completed  the 
resemblance,  and  before  any  conversation  had 
passed  we  were  instructed  to  hold  our  swords, 
lest  they  might  fracture  the  mirrors  let  into  the 
wall  behind  us.  "  Does  he  understand  Persian  ?** 
said  his  Majesty,  to  one  of  his  ministers.  "  Bele^ 
"  belef  yes,  yes,'*  was  the  reply  **  he  speaks  Toor- 
"  kee,  Afghanee,  Hindee,  Persian,  &c.  &c. ;" 
though  I  should  have  been  soon  at  fault,  had  the 
Shah  selected  his  dialect.  "  You  have  made  a  long 
"  and  difficult  journey,"  commenced  his  Majesty ; 
and  such  was  the  affability  and  engaging  manner 
of  this  illustrious  personage,  that  I  felt  myself  at 
once  free  from  embarrassment,  and  in  the  closest 
conversation  with  the  "  Asylum  of  the  World." 
He  desired  me  to  enumerate  the  cities  which  I 
had  visited,  and  I  ended  the  long  list  by  saying, 
that  the  favour  of  God  had  at  last  brought  me 
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of  his  commentaries.  In  the  journey  to  the 
coast,  we  had  marched  on  the  very  line  of  route 
by  which  Alexander  had  pursued  Darius  ;  while 
the  voyage  to  India  took  us  on  the  coast  of  Me- 
kran  and  the  track  of  his  admiral  Nearchus. 
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and  fertile  oases.  If  my  reader  will  place  the 
maps  of  the  journey  before  him,  he  will  perceive 
that  I  only  treat  of  countries  which  T  have  vi- 
sited :  there  is  an  exception  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
chapters  of  the  first  Book,  regarding  the  sources 
of  the  Indus  and  the  foreign  communications  of 
China,  which  the  interest  of  the  subject  will,  I 
believe,  justify.  In  the  last  two  Books,  I  pre- 
sent the  report,  nearly  in  the  same  state  that  I 
ktibmitted  it  to  the  Supreme  Government  of 
India.  The  form  may  not  be  best  adapted  to 
Kibnvey  information  to  the  public ;  but  in  such  a 
shape  the  authenticity  will,  perhaps,  entitle  it 
to  greater  notice.  For  reasons,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  explain,  I  have  had  to  alkidge  this 
and  other  portions  of  my  work. 


illl3  NOTICE   REGARDING   THE    MAP. 

Sd.  On  camels,  over  a  flat  country,  such  as  Toor- 
ki^tan,  about  3800  yards,  or  2  miles  SOO  yards  per 
hour ;  protracting  in  every  instance  the  great  inflexions 
of  the  road,  and  correcting  them  by  peaks  or  notable 
land-marks  in  front  or  rear. 

The  rate  of  a  camel's  march  requires  some  further 
notice,  since  I  took  much  pains  to  ascertain  it,  and  am 
not  without  a  hope  that  it  may  prove  useful  to  others. 
Twenty-two  camels  in  **  kittar,"  or  string,  that  is,  fol- 
lowing and  tied  to  each  other,  cover  a  space  of  115  paces 
of  2^  feet,  or  94  yards.  They  march  over  this  space  in 
90  seconds  of  time ;  that  is  to  say,  they  travel  at  the 
rate  of  76|-  paces  per  minute,  or  S8S3  yards  per  hour, 
thus : — 

76f  paces  a  minute. 
60    minutes. 


4560 
40 


4600     paces. 
2i  feet. 


3)11,500    feet. 


3833    yards. 


Gimels  move  quickest  at  night,  or  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning,  and  flag  after  a  march  of  twenty-five  miles.  I 
have,  therefore,  taken  the  even  number  of  3800  yards 
as  my  standard  of  protraction.  I  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  Macartney,  that  camels  move  at  the  rate  of  SJ 
or  2|  miles  an  hour.  Volney  informs  us  that  the 
Syrian  camel  travels  at  the  rate  of  only  3600  yards,  or 
even  lower  than  the  standard  which  I  have  assigned ; 
and  that  great  traveller  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth. 
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Vegetables  abound ;  there  are  turnips,  carrots, 
onions,  radishes,  brinjals,  and  a  variety  of  greens, 
with  most  extensive  fields  of  beet-root.  The 
potatoe  has  not  been  introduced.  Though 
Bokhara  is  so  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  bear  a  high  price,  which  in  the 
city  itself  may  be  attributed  to  the  density  of 
population.  The  following  table  will  furnish 
more  correct  data  on  this  subject :  — 

51  lbs.  of  wheat  sell  for  one  sicca  rupee,  value 
about  2s. 

75J  lbs.  of  barley  for  the  same  price. 

18^  lbs.  of  best  rice. 

22^  lbs.  of  coarse  rice. 

36^  lbs.  of  wheat  flour. 

64  lbs.  of  juwaree. 

48  lbs.  of  moong. 

36^  lbs.  of  gram. 

43  Ibsr  of  beans. 

16  lbs.  of  mutton. 

24  lbs.  of  beef. 

8  lbs.  of  oil. 
140  lbs.  of  salt 
1  lb.  of  sugar. 
4f  lbs.  of  ghee. 
Fruits  and       The  fruits  of  Bokhara  have  attained  a  great 
celebrity;  but  it  is  more  from  quantity  than 
quality.      They  consist  of   the  peach,    plum, 
apricot,  cherry,  sour  cherry,  apple,  pear,  quince, 


wines. 
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lower  than  the  common  camel  or  dromedary, 
yet  they  bear  greater  burdens  by  140  pounds  : 
the  one  canying  640,  and  the  other  but  500 
pounds  English.  I  am  assured  that  a  most 
strong  and  useful  breed  of  camels  is  reared  by  a 
cross  between  the  two.  The  issue  of  these 
have  but  one  hump.  I  reserve  my  remarks 
on  the  horses  of  the  country  for  a  separate 
chapter.  Among  the  domestic  animals  of  Bok- 
hara none  are  more  useful  than  the  ass:  the 
breed  is  large  and  sturdy,  and  they  are  much 
used  both  for  saddle  and  burden.  There  is 
no  objection  to  riding  them,  as  in  India.  There 
are  no  mules,  from  a  religious  prejudice  against 
them.  The  homed  cattle  of  Bokhara  are  well 
sized,  though  far  inferior  to  those  of  England. 
There  are  no  buffaloes, 
wiidani.        The  wild  animals  of  the  country  are  few. 

mall. 

Biitis.  Tigers  of  a  diminutive  species  are  found  in  the 
J?J^  valley  of  the  Oxus ;  also  wild  hogs,  herds  of 
deer,  antelope,  and  the  wild  ass,  roam  on  the 
plains }  there  are  also  foxes,  wolves,  jackals,  and 
cats.  There  are  bears  in  the  Eastern  mountains ; 
rats,  tortoises,  and  lizards  are  found  in  the  de- 
sert. The  scorpion  is  common ;  but  its  sting 
has  little  of  its  usual  virulence :  I  speak  from 
experience.  It  is  said  that  there  are  no  snakes 
(and  we  certainly  did  not  meet  with  any)  north 
of  the   Oxus.      Locusts  sometimes  infest  the 
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Oxus,  where  the  whole  of  the  wandering  tribes 
are  engaged  in  rearing  the  insect  The  silk  of 
the  "  Lub  i  ab,*'  or  banks  of  the  river,  as  it  is 
termed,  is  the  most  valuable,  both  from  the 
softness  and  fineness  of  its  thread.  The  trees 
put  forth  their  leaves  about  the  vernal  equinox, 
when  the  worm  is  brought  out,  the  whole  stage 
of  its  existence  has  terminated  with  the  month 
of  June.  The  worm  is  killed  in  the  cocoon  by 
immersion  in  hot  water ;  and  the  silk  is  then 
reeled  off  on  a  wheel  by  an  end  or  thread  being 
taken  from  a  number  of  cocoons  which  lie 
clotted  together.  This  silk  is  exported  to  India 
and  Cabool,  and,  from  its  abundance,  may  be 
purchased  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Silk  is  likewise 
produced  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Kokan ; 
but  it  is  more  abundant  than  good.  The  raw 
silk  is  dyed  by  cochineal  and  the  productions 
already  named,  madder  and  "  esbaruk."  A 
black  colour  is  produced  by  mixing  iron  filings 
with  water  in  which  rice  has  been  boiled,  and 
allowing  it  to  stand  for  a  month. 
DiMuet.         Among  the  diseases  of  Bokhara,  the  most  dis- 

Guinea- 

worm.  tressing  is  the  guinea-worm,  or  Dracunculus, 
here  called  "rishtu:"  it  is  confined  to  the  city. 
The  inhabitants  believe  that  the  disease  arises 
from  drinking  the  water  of  the  cisterns  in  sum- 
mer, when  they  become  fetid  and  infested  with 
animalcula;.     Travellers  suffer  as  much  as  the 
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to  the  river  for  their  8iipplj»  snd  never  drink 
that  of  the  cisterns  till  it  is  bmled.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  I  can  give  any  solution  of  the 
cause  of  this  disease :  the  doctors  of  Toorkistan 
bolieve  it  to  be  a  worm  generated  from  the 
causes  above-mentioned.  Nor  can  I  credit  its 
ari«ting  from  the  animalcute  of  the  water.  Ano- 
\\kW  disease  of  the  country  is  the  **  mukkom,** 
IMN%%  W  ^^  kott^^i^  a  kind  of  leprosy.  Those  afflicted 
iSf  vit^  it  arr  considered  unclean :  it  does  not  cover 
thi^  IhhI)*  with  spots,  as  in  common  leprosy, 
Imt  Ihi^  skin  becomes  dry  and  shrivelled;  the 
hair  of  the  iKnly  fklls  off,  the  nails  and  teeth 
tumblfO  mit^  and  the  whole  body  assumes  a  hor- 
vibli^  ai^d  unseemly  appearance.  The  disease  is 
Mii^Xt^l  t\>  l>o  hereditary,  and  to  originate  from 
I^hI  t  it  IS  (VarftiUy  pre\iBdent  in  the  districts  of 
T^nMrxHind  and  Meeankal;  also  in  the  neighbour- 
i)\|t  statist  Kyf  Shuhr  Subz  and  Hissar;  all  of 
^hioh  arc  rico  cinmtries.  Some  state  it  to  be 
ea\WHl  by  the  use  of  tlie  intoxicating  spirit 
caUett  •*lHM>au/'  which  is  distilled  from  black 
l^Heyi  b\it  that  liquor  and  mares'  milk  are 
not  \istHt  in  Hokhara.  The  disease  affects  the 
jietieml  health,  and  is  incurable.  The  most 
iuuuaue  jieople  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  curse 
tWm\  I  Unit  and  drive  the  unfortunate  sufferer 
thMn  them,  A  sejiarate  quarter  of  the  city  is 
aiMi(jfi\e«|  for  the  residence  of  those  who  are 
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complaint  in  Toorkistan.  Fevers  are  rare;  in 
Balkh  rheumatism  is  prevalent.  In  the  city  of 
Bokhara  rickets  are  common ;  and  the  children 
have  generally  a  puny  and  unhealthy  appear- 
ance, which  is  not  observable  in  the  grown-up 
people  of  the  country.  Among  their  medicines, 
I  heard  of  an  oil  extracted  from  the  dung  of 
sheep;  which  is  considered  a  specific  for  the 
sprains,  bruises,  and  hurts  of  cattle :  it  is  very 
pungent,  and  the  flies  shun  the  parts  rubbed 
with  it.  I  have  been  assured  of  the  bone 
spavins  of  a  horse  being  reduced  by  an  applica- 
tion of  this  oil.  They  procure  it  by  a  distilling 
process, 
auesand  There  are  no  large  towns  in  the  kingdom 
FopJution  of  Bokhara,  but  the  capital.  It  contains  a  po- 
S^r*""*"  lation  of  about  150,000  souls.  The  ancient 
cities  of  Samarcand  and  Balkh  have  long  since 
dwindled  into  the  obscurity  of  provincial  towns  : 
they  are  both  surpassed  by  Kurshee,  which 
has  not  a  population  of  10,000  souls.  These 
are  the  only  towns  in  the  country.  There 
are  some  large  villages,  such  as  Jizzak,  Ker- 
mina,  and  Kutkoorghan  ;  but  none  of  them 
contain  above  2500  people.  The  villages  are 
also  few,  and  widely  separated  from  one  another ; 
they  amount  to  about  four  hundred :  nor  can  I 
estimate  the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom 
of  Bokhara  at  a  million  of  human  beings :  and 
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one  half  a£  this  pc^Hilatton  is  made  up  of  the 
nomade  tiibes  that  wandCT*  in  its  desots.  The 
Tillages  are  fortified  by  mud  walls,  whidi  are 
necessary  fix*  their  protectioD.  In  the  cuhiTated 
parts,  single  habitatims,  called  "  robats,"  are  scat- 
tered over  the  fiure  of  the  countiy ;  and  these 
are  invariaMy  surrounded  by  walls.  I  need  not 
enter  upon  any  fiwther  account  of  the  cities  of 
Bc^diara  and  Balkh»  since  they  bare  been  moi- 
timed  in  the  nairatiTe. 
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CHAP.  II. 

THE   RIVER   OXUS,    OR   AMOO ;    WITH    SOME 
NOTICE   OF   THE   SEA    OF   ARAL. 

Soniceand  The  Oxus,  OF  Amoo,  is  a  river  of  consider- 
tiMOxot.  able  magnitude  and  classical  celebrity.  It  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  designation  of 
Oxus :  the  Asiatics  call  it  Jihoon  and  Amoo. 
Jihoon  means  a  flood,  and  is  used  in  all  the 
Turkish  and  Persian  works  that  treat  upon  these 
countries :  but  the  inhabitants  on  its  banks  now 
speak  of  the  river  under  the  name  of  Amoo,  call- 
ing it  "  Durya^i- Amoo,"  the  River,  or  literally, 
the  Sea  of  Amoo.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  mean- 
ing that  attaches  to  this  title.  The  Oxus  rises 
in  the  table-lands  of  Pamere,  and  is  formed  by 
a  variety  of  rivulets  which  collect  in  that  ele- 
vated region  of  Asia.  According  to  the  in- 
formation which  I  have  received,  its  source  is 
a  degree  more  northward  and  eastward  than 
appears  in  Mr.  Macartney's  map.  It  is  stated 
that  four  rivers,  which  flow  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, issue  from  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  Surikol : 
these  are  the  the  Oxus,  Sir  or  Jaxartes,  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  Indus,  and  a  portion  of  tlie 
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investigation  of  the  subject,  and  the  traditions 
related  to  me,  as  well  as  much  enquiry  among 
the  people  themselves,  that  I  doubt  the  Oxus 
having  ever  had  any  other  than  its  present 
course.  There  are  physical  obstacles  to  its  en- 
tering the  Caspian,  south  of  Balkhan,  and  north 
of  that  point ;  its  more  natural  receptacle  is  the 
lake  of  Aral.  I  conclude  that  the  dry  river 
beds  between  Astrabad  and  Khiva  are  the  re- 
mains of  some  of  the  canals  of  the  kingdom  of 
Kharasm,  and  I  am  supported  in  this  beHef  by 
the  ruins  near  them,  which  have  been  deserted 
as  the  prosperity  of  that  empire  declined.  We 
shall  thus  account  for  such  appearances  on  ob- 
vious grounds,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of 
earthquakes  and  other  commotions  of  nature. 
The  let  of  The  Tartars  inform  you  that  the  word 
"Aral**  implies  between,  and  that  that  sea 
or  lake  is  so  called  from  its  lying  between  the 
Sir  and  the  Amoo,  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Oxus. 
It  is  a  popular  belief,  that  the  waters  of  the 
Aral  pass  by  a  subterraneous  course  into  the  Cas- 
pian. At  a  spot  called  Kara  Goombuz,  between 
the  seas,  where  the  caravans  halt,  some  assert 
that  the  water  is  to  be  heard  rushing  beneath.  It 
is  said  to  make  a  noise  like  the  words  ^^  Kara 
doom,"  which  mean  "  I  am  thirsty;"  but  the 
clock  strikes  what  the  fool  thinks.  The  necessity 
of  some  such  subterraneous  passage  is  obvious 
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ttnce  of  600  miles.  If  we  deduct  the  extent 
of  that  delta,  commencing  some  way  below 
Orgunje^  whicli  does  not  exceed  fifty  miles,  we 
have  still  an  inland  line  of  navigation  of  550 
miles.  The  volume  of  water  which  this  river 
discharges  appears  great  for  the  short  extent  of 
its  course,  but  it  is  the  only  drain  of  a  wide  and 
mountainous  country.  It  is  never  fordable  after 
it  has  received  the  rivers  of  Koondooz  and 
Talighan,  which  join  it  under  the  name  of 
Aksurai,  below  Huzrut  Imam ;  these  rivers  are 
fed  by  the  melted  snow  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  great  Hindoo  Koosh.  It  may  then  only 
be  so  passed  below  that  place  (Huzrut  Imam) 
for  six  months  during  the  year,  when  the  ford 
ia  passable  for  artillery;  which  has  been  fre- 
quently verified  by  the  ruler  of  Koondooz.  On 
leaving  the  hilly  ground  below  Kilef,  about 
sixty  miles  north-west  of  Balkh,  the  channel  of 
the  Oxus  does  not  exceed  350  yards;  on  the 
|ibin  it  is  wider  spread,  and  we  crossed  it  at 
Uk^  Salu,  thirty  miles  below  that  point,  with 
;a  dttnnel  of  823  yards,  as  determined  by  the 
KXtant  At  Charjooee,  SOO  miles  lower  down, 
>Mdiin  twenty  leagues  of  Bokhara,  it  had  a  chan- 
rnei  of  650  yards.  A  detailed  account  of  the 
'  t%^r  at  these  points  will  furnish  the  best  data 
V<  ^  lietermination  of  its  capabilities  in  a  mili- 
uii^^  Md  commercial  point  of  view. 
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will  give  a  slope  of  800  feet  in  a  distance  of  200 
miles.  This  is  a  great  fall  in  such  a  river  on  so 
flat  a  country ;  and,  since  the  boiling  point  of 
water  is  subject  to  slight  variations  even  at  the 
same  place  according  to  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, it  must  only  be  received  as  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth.  The  smallest  change  in  so 
rude  an  instrument,  for  so  nice  an  operation, 
produces  a  great  error,  but,  after  every  allowance, 
I  cannot  rate  this  fall  under  600  feet,  or  about  a 
yard  a  mile :  the  course  of  the  river  is  not  tortu- 
ouSj  which  always  bespeaks  a  greater  rapidity  of 
descent, 
inundatioii  The  Oxus  is  subjcct  to  a  periodical  swell,  as  are 
oiut.  all  the  great  rivers  which  flow  from  the  south  of 
the  same  stupendous  chain  of  mountains  in  which 
it  has  its  rise.  In  both  cases  the  causes  are 
similar,  —  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  elevated 
regions.  The  inundation  commences  in  May, 
and  ceases  in  October ;  but  it  is  also  subject  to  a 
second  and  lesser  flood  during  the  rains  of 
spring.  It  fluctuates  in  its  rise  and  fall  with  the 
state  of  the  weather,  rising  under  the  sun  of  a 
cloudless  sky,  and  sinking  with  a  denser  atmo- 
sphere ;  while  on  its  banks,  in  June,  it  subsided  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  thirty-six  hours,  and  it  had  not 
then  attained  its  height.  The  influence  of  the 
waters  is  rarely  felt  for  half  a  mile  beyond  the 
channel  of  the  river,  though  its  inner  banks  are 
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The  next  district  is  Gilgit,  or  Gilgitty,  where 
the  dialect  also  differs  from  Chitral  :  it  is  a 
strong  country,  and  independent  of  Koondooz* 
The  remaining  division  lies  further  eastward, 
bordering  on  Baltee  or  Little  Tibet,  and  bears 
the  name  of  Iskardo.  The  principal  place  of 
the  same  name  is  a  large  fort  of  irregular  con- 
struction, which  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  and  is  said  to  be  but  eight  marches  north- 
east of  the  city  of  Cashmere.  The  country  is 
independent. 
The  Kaf-         On  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Budukhshan, 

Srs. 

and  on  the  mountains  between  it  and  Peshawur, 
we  find  that  extraordinary  people,  the  Siahposh 
Kaffirs,  or  Black-vested  Infidels,  as  called  by 
their  Mahommedan  neighbours,  from  their 
wearing  black  goat-skin  dresses.  This  race 
is  entirely  confined  to  the  mountains,  and  per- 
secuted by  all  the  surrounding  nations,  who 
seek  to  capture  them  as  slaves.     The  chief  of 
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Tbdrde- 
■cent  from 
Aleiander 
doubted. 


wine.  Gold  is  found  in  its  native  state  among 
their  mountains,  and  formed  by  them  into  ves- 
sels and  ornaments.  These  circumstances,  with 
their  appearance  and  complexion,  have  given 
rise  to  an  opinion,  that  they  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Greeks.  Both  Baber  and  Abool 
Fuzzil  have  made  mention  of  this  supposition ; 
but  they  have  confounded  the  claims  of  the  chiefs 
on  the  Oxus  to  a  Macedonian  descent  with  the 
Kaffirs,  who  have  no  such  tradition  of  their 
origin.  The  great  elevation  of  the  country 
which  they  inhabit,  would  appear  to  account 
satis&ctorily  for  all  their  physical  peculiarities ; 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  this  people 
are  none  other  than  the  aborigines  of  the  plains, 
who  fled  to  their  present  abode  on  the  con- 
version of  the  low  countries  to  the  religion  of 
Mahommed :  the  Afghans,  at  least,  tell  you  so, 
and  the  name  of  Kaffir,  or  Infidel,  seems  a  strong 
corroboration  of  the  opinion.  The  Kaffirs  are  a 
race  of  savages,  and  there  is  nothing  either  in 
their  customs  or  religion  which  seems  to  be 
anywise  remarkable  among  a  people  at  their 
state  of  civilisation.  The  hill  tribes  in  India 
have  a  religion  which  differs  as  much  from  Hin- 
ilooism  as  that  of  the  Kaffirs ;  and  the  reason  is 
i^bviouB  :  they  inliabit  remote  regions,  that  were 
Dot  rtiref^Riblc   to  the  manners  and  alterations 
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which  found  their  way  into  the  more  favoured 
plains.  The  Kaffir  women  do  all  the  out-door 
work,  and  follow  the  plough :  it  is  even  said 
that  they  are  sometimes  yoked  in  it  along  with 


an  ox. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


ON  THE  REPUTED  DESCENDANTS  OF  ALEXANDER 
THE  GREAT  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  OXUS 
AND    INDUS, 


TVaditlom 
of  thedk- 
K'tffulints 
of  Altian- 
dtr  the 
Ormt 


In  speaking  of  the  existence  of  Grecian  colonies 
in  the  remote  regions  of  Asia,  and  said  to  be 
descended  from  Alexander  of  Macedon,  it  is 
necessary  to  premise  that  I  am  not  indulging  in 
speculation,  but  asserting  a  lineage  of  various 
tribes  of  people,  that  is  claimed  by  themselves, 
and  meriting,  therefore,  our  attention.     Marco 
Polo  is  the  first  author  who  mentions  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  tradition,  and  informs  us  that  the 
Mecr  of  Budukhshan  laid  claim  to  a  Grecian 
origin.     The   emperor  Baber  corroborates  the 
testimony ;  and  Abool  Fuzzul,  the  historian  of 
his  grandson,  Acbar,  points  to  the  Kaffir  country 
north  of  Peshawur  as  the  seat  of  these  Macedo- 
nians.    Mr.  Elphinstone  has,  I  think,  success- 
fully refuted  the  supposition  of  this  historian ;  for 
the  Kaffirs  arc  a  savage  and  mountainous  tribe, 
without  a  tradition  on  the  subject,  as  has  been 
noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter.     Mr.  Elphin- 
stone,   liowcver,    confirms    the    statements    of 
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are  likewise  conceded  to  each  of  the  princes* 
The  first  of  these  has  the  title  of  Shah  Kuttore* 
The  present  ruler  is  of  small  stature,  and,  in 
these  countries,  has  as  great  a  celebrity  for  his 
long  beard  as  the  Shah  of  Persia.  The  chief  of 
Iskardo  occupies  a  singular  fortress  on  the 
Indus,  which  he  has  the  hardihood  to  assert 
was  constructed  in  the  days  of  Alexander  him- 
self. The  country  borders  on  Little  Tibet,  or 
Baltee.  Nor  is  this  the  ultimate  limit  of  the 
tradition,  for  the  soldiers  of  tlie  Toonganee  tribe, 
who  are  sent  from  the  western  provinces  of 
Chinese  Tartary,  and  garrison  Yarkund  and 
the  neighbouring  cities,  claim  also  a  Grecian 
origin.  They,  however,  seek,  with  greater 
modesty,  a  descent  from  the  soldiers  of  Alex- 
ander's army,  and  not  from  the  conqueror  him- 
self. 
Zxaminm.  Sucli  is  a  cofrect  list  of  the  reputed  descend- 
l^*'  ants  of  Alexander,  and  it  is  in  some  degree 
confirmatory  of  their  claim,  that  the  whole  of 
these  princes  are  Tajiks,  who  were  the  in- 
habitants of  this  country  before  it  was  overrun 
by  Toorkee  or  Tartar  tribes.  But  how  shall 
we  reconcile  these  accounts  with  the  histories 
that  have  travelled  down  to  our  times,  whence 
we  learn  that  the  son  of  Philip  did  not  even 
leave  an  heir  to  inherit  his  gigantic  conquests, 
much  less  a  numerous  list  of  colonies,  which  have 
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be  brought  forward  to  the  contrary,  I  cannot, 
for  my  own  part,  deny  their  title  to  the  honours 
which  they  claim.  I  received  the  information 
from  several  natives  of  the  country ;  and,  as  they 
entertained  no  doubt  of  its  being  genuine  and 
authentic,  I  have  contented  myself  with  record- 
ing that  which  will  enable  others  to  enlarge  and 
speculate  upon  it 
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CHAP.  V. 


ON    THE    SOURCES    OF   THE    INDUS. 


The  sources  of  the  different  great  rivers  of  the 
todw~  world  have  at  all  times  excited  the  particular 
^iSns.  attention  of  mankind.  Of  none  has  our  in- 
formation been  more  conflicting  and  obscure 
than  the  upper  course  of  the  Indus.  I  record 
the  foHowing  particulars  relating  to  this  most 
interesting  geographical  subject,  the  result  of 
my  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  My  enquiries  have  been 
materially  assisted  by  the  labours  of  Lieutenant 
Macartney,  though  a  wide  difference  will  be 
found  between  the  heads  of  the  Indus,  as  now 
described,  and  their  delineation  in  that  officer's 
map.  Great,  however,  is  the  aid  which  one 
derives  from  the  records  of  a  preceding  en- 
quirer. The  papers  of  Mr.  Moorcroft  ought 
to  furnish  us  with  some  information  on  this 
point ;  but  they  are  still  unpublished,  and  his 
journey,  though  it  extended  nearer  to  the  scene 
than  that  of  any  other  modem  traveller,  was 
yet  distant  from  the  source  of  the  Indus, 
iiwoifcd         Xhe  following  are  our  i)resent  and  received 

optnioni.  "  * 
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DrauSy  and  the  rivulet  that  passes  that  village, 
instead  of  forming  a  portion  of  the  waters  of 
the  Indus,  runs  among  the  mountains  of  Cash- 
mere,   and  joins  the  Jelum,  or  Hydaspes,  at 
Moozufferabad,    as  it  leaves  the  valley.     This 
fact  is  mentioned  in  a  note  in  Mr.  Elphinstone's 
book,  on  the  authority  of  a  journal  of  Meer 
Izzut  OoUah,  which  he  received  after  his  own 
account  was  written.     It  may  have  been  owing 
to  this  last  circumstance  that  he  overlooked  the 
inconsistency  of  Izzut  Oollah's  statement  with 
the  existence  of  Mr.  Macartney's  eastern  branch 
of  tlie  Indus.     Mr.  Elphinstone,    indeed,    ob- 
servesi  that  Izzut  OoUah  did  not  see  the  junc- 
tion of  that  branch  with  the  river  of  Ladak; 
but  ho  accounts  for  it  by  supposing  the  con- 
Huencc  lo  lie  to  the  south  of  the  place  called 
Draus  in  Izzut  Oollali*s  route.     If  that  route  be 
piDlriiotod,  however,  it  will  show  that  the  river 
III*  \A\i\i\\i  could  not  well  have  passed  to  the 
mmlh  t>f  Druus  without  falling  into  the  course 
of  I  ho   KiNhun  (tunga;    and  that,  even  if  the 
junction  \\\\k\  lakon  place  to  the  south  of  Draus, 
\w\\\\  livoiii  \\\m{  Mill  have  been  crossed  (either 
uiuiod  or  »o|mnitoly)  by  Izzut  Oollah  before  he 

\\  In  t'vidoni,  tliorefore,  that  the  rivers  do 
Mul  uu^ol  lit  or  to  the  south  of  Draus ;  and,  as 
U4ut  t>iilloh  wont  from  Draus  to  the  river  of 
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fltonc,  and  at  Attok,  hy  tbe  river  of  Cabool, 
here  called  the  Londee»  which  fidls  into  the 
Indus,   close  upon  the  fbrtress,  and  not  some 

miles  higher  up. 

The  sources  of  this  river,  commonly  called  the 
Hivcr  of  Cabool,  are  nearly  as  remote  as  those  to 
the  eastward,  which  we  have  now  described.  The 
Uivor  of  C/ubool  actually  rises  near  Ghuzni ;  but, 
in  its  course  eastward  of  Jullalabad,  isjoinedby  a 
Itniit  river  t!mt  has  been  called  the  Kameh,  though 
it  in  unknown  to  the  natives  by  such  a  name. 
TluM  river  is  traced  to  the  same  source  as  the 
OxuN  \  whore  it  is  said  to  spring  from  a  glacier.  * 
*V\u\\  it  rises  in  tiic  same  neighbourhood  as  the 
()\UM|  I  Imvo  boon  also  informed;  but  that  river 
(nH  1  huvo  sUitod  when  speaking  of  it)  flows  frt>m 
I  ho  pliiiu  of  PamerOy  near  Lake  Sirikol,  and 
luit  (Wmu  tho  ranges  of  mountains  which  support 
that  olovaloil  region.  This  great  western  branch 
III*  I  ho  IniluN.  theretbre,  rises  under  a  much 
highiM*  imrallol  of  hititudc  than  the  Shyook. 

Tho  oountry,  which  is  enclosed  by  these  dif- 
ioronl  hmnehes  of  the  Indus,  has  been  called 
KaMhkanv.  or  Cashghar,  in  our  late  maps;  which 
Mr.  KIphiuMono  warns  the  reader  not  to  confuse 
wilh  fa^hgar,  near  Yarkintd.  At  Pcshawur,  I 
eorlainly  heard  of  a  small  mountainous  district, 
n\H\v  Deer  and  (Junjoom,  called  Cashgar,  and 

•  Macartney. 
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information  contained  in  this  chapter  rests  on  the 
authority  of  others,  the  credence  to  which  it  is 
entitled  must  be  well  weighed.  I  have  the  in- 
formation from  people  who  had  seen  these  rivers 
and  countries,  and  I  have  given  the  facts,  after 
due  corroboration  and  enquiry. 


capital ;  since  it  has  already  appeared  in  the  text  that  Cash* 
gar,  which  erroneously  fills  up  so  large  a  part  of  the  country 
eastvrard  of  Budukhshan,  really  exists  as  a  small  district  near 
Peshawur. 
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;  fa.     EdE^  tf  sad  to  kivv  a  popQ- 
«f  75,«:iL#[«  lodk     Yfikmd  naks  next 

and  hK  S^XauO ;  vink  Casiigir  is 


m  zftrtHe  pban,  wiadi  is  ncfaio  finm  jod  gnin. 
It  if  aniDUDded  oo  aS  ada  but  the  evl  bv  hiDs, 
where  the  mer  flovs.  The  rfimaip  is  dnr  md 
jgreedile ;  socnr  seUom  hSis,  and  even  lain  is 


The  mode  of  oommimicatioii  vith  Pekin,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  Bqeen,  and  their  eastern  provinces, 
is  carried  on  with  an  anangement  and  expedition 
piirdy  Chinese.  The  usual  journey  exceeds  the 
period  of  five  months ;  but  an  express  may  be 
sent  in  thirty-five  days.  Under  great  emeigency, 
it  is  conveyed  in  twenty,  and  even  fifteen  days. 
**  Oortungs,"  or  stages,  where  there  are  relays  of 
horses,  are  erected  every  eight  or  ten  miles,  and 
one  messenger  is  not  even  permitted  to  exchange 
a  word  with  another.  At  each  of  these  stages 
there  are  piles  of  wood,  which  are  directed  to  be 
set  fire  to  on  the  intelligence  of  a  rising  or  in- 
vasion of  the  Mahommedans  ;  and  by  this  means 
intelligence  has  been  sent  from  Yarkund  to 
Pekin  in  six  days.     I  have  beard  that  fire-bal- 
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stead  of  turbans.  The  Khan  of  Kokan  keeps 
up  an  intercourse  with  Russia  and  Constanti- 
nople ;  but  there  is  no  friendly  feeling  towards 
the  rulers  of  Yarkund. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

ON   THE    MOUNTAINS    OF  HINDOO   KOOSH. 

Hindoo        vV  HEN  the  great  range  of  the  Himalaya,  which 
imogtio      forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Hindoostan, 
crosses  the  Indus,  it  loses  the  designation  by 
which  it  has  been  femiliarly  known  from  the 
frontiers  of  China.     It  also  changes  its  course, 
and,  running  west,  expends  its  greatest  height 
in  the  lofty  peak  of  Hindoo  Koosh,  from  which 
it  dwindles  into  comparative  insignificance.   The 
elevation  of  the  peak  appropriately  affixes  the 
name  of  Hindoo  Koosh  to  this  portion  of  the 
range ;  but  this  general  term  is  unknown  to  the 
people.    A  road  which  leads  across  the  shoulder 
of  this   mountain  is  also   called  the  **  pass  of 
Hindoo  Koosh."    The  part  which  I  am  now 
about    to    describe    lies    between   Cabool    and 
Balkh,  and  is  that  which  we  traversed  in  our 
journey  to  Bokhara.    In  the  plains  of  the  Punjab 
we  had  had  a  magnificent  view  of  the  stupendous 
mountains  which   separate  Cashmere  from  the 
plains ;  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  natives  affix 
the  name  of  Himalaya,  without  confining  it  to 
the  mountains   beyond  that  celebrated  valley. 
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ctrr  of  Bako..  Tiie  three  iam  peases  lie  be- 
TwsxL  CaMHji.  sn£  ^anaeeaiL  and  two  of  tiiem 
were  h  deenh'  zo^'exec  witb  siow  in  liie  end 
of  JaB\,  imc  wt  couic  onlv  navel  in  liie  skbh- 
nu:.  wiiet  r  ix:ai^  frozen,  and  would  bear  our 
horses  Tik  three  Temahunrr  paaaes  nortli  of 
BameeBi:  wers  nf  iester  n>rTmflf^  xnd  £iBe  fixxn 
snnv.  ^f  rammencec  onr  ioumer  ut  an  eie- 
Tviinr  of  tiTKK'  fee:*-  which  if^  ihe  height  of  the 
cnj  nf  CahciOL  ^nn:  ihf-  ftea.  We  then  &Dowed 
'QK  Tutsr  of  CahooiL  whic^  fiOk  XL  the  nte  of 
£fnr  ieta  u  mik^.  an£  reached  its^  source  at  an 
eiermrinn  nf  StKK-  leer^  where  the  sooir  was 
&ns:  eDcoumcrei  ic  the  xaBer.  We  attamed 
our  £:7eai£<c  heirin  a:  ihe  jutsaes  called  Hajee- 
gttk  and  Kakvu  whiri  were  i«5i«:irrdjr  12,400 
JUDd  1X1.XK*  fc«  inri.  and  cohered  with  snow. 
XoDe  cc  the  other  passes  exN^d  an  althnde 
of  S*.Ml>  ;  aud  nvun  the  ias:  of  iheacL  caDed  Kara 
Koottu],  we  desoecdtd  the  bed  of  a  river, 
at  the  rate  of  axtr  feei  a  mile,  till  we  reached 
tiie  plains  of  Toorkistan,  wbei^,  in  Balkh,  we 
liad  vet  an  ele^^ion  of  AXiO  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  As  we  issued  fixm  the  moun- 
tains we  left  them  rising  from  the  plain  in  a 

•  Tlie  wh€Ae  of  tlie  altitudes  have  been  detennined  from 
the  lioilirif^  f>oirjt  (ff  water  in  thermometers  carefully  exa- 
mined  and  cornfiared,  reckoning  each  degree  roughly  to  be 
of  the  value  of  (KX>  feeL 
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few  plants  which  protrude  from  between  the 
stones  are  mostly  fragrant.  The  pasture  is  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  sheep  from  its  aromatic  qua- 
lities. We  saw  these  animals  browsing  on  the 
tender  plants  of  asafcetida,  which  is  believed  to 
be  highly  nutritious.  They  rear  a  barley  in 
this  elevated  country,  which  has  no  husk,  and 
grows  like  wheat,  but  it  is  barley.  The  val- 
leys in  Hindoo  Koosh  are  more  favoured  by 
nature,  and  stored  with  the  finest  fruit-trees. 
We  sometimes  passed  for  miles  among  orchards 
of  apricots,  a  fruit  which  grows  on  the  most 
elevated  regions,  and  attains  the  highest  per- 
fection. On  descending  to  Khooloom,  we  had 
the  cherry,  peach,  fig,  pomegranate,  mulberry, 
pear,  quince,  and  apple,  —  all  of  them  on  the 
brink  of  the  rivulet ;  for  the  breadth  of  the  defile 
never  exceeded  200  yards,  and  was  generally 
narrower.  On  the  verge  of  this  watercourse  I 
frequently  observed  the  blackberry  bush,  the 
sweetbriar,  and  the  hawthorn.  Grass  is  most 
abundant,  and  I  could  discover  the  peppermint 
and  the  hemlock  among  many  other  weeds. 
Formation  I  shall  cudcavour  to  couvcy  some  notions 
Kooph.  of  the  formation  of  these  vast  mountains.  The 
nature  of  the  valleys  is  highly  favourable  to 
the  researches  of  the  geologist ;  but  I  have  to 
claim  much  indulgence  in  treating  on  a  subject 
of  such  interest,  but  (to  me,  at  least)  of  con- 
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cany  sugar  and  mulberries  with  them,  to  ease 
their  respinlioD  ;  and  the  strongest  of  men 
wfler  from  giddiness  and  vomiting.  Thousands 
of  birds  are  also  found  dead  on  the  snow,  for  it 
is  bdiered  that  thev  are  unable  to  fly  from  the 
violence  of  the  winds ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  thej  are  jM^evented  bj  the  rarity  of  the 
Mbnaaephere :  yet  birds  are  used  to  higher 
devations  than  men  and  quadrupeds.  They 
oRea  attempt  to  walk  across ;  and  numbers  of 
them  are  ensnared.*  Beasts  of  burden  suffer  as 
much  as  man,  and  many  sink  and  perish.  The 
greatest  silence  is  preser\'ed  in  crossing  Hindoo 
Koosh ;  and  no  one  speaks  loud,  or  fires  a  gun, 
lest  the  reverberation  cause  a  fall  of  snow 
such,  at  least,  is  the  reason  assigned ;  nor  does 
it  appear  to  be  destitute  of  foundation.  But 
the  most  singular  phenomenon  of  nature  on 
Hindoo  Koosh  appears  to  be  the  snow-worm, 
which  is  described  to  resemble  the  silk-worm 
in  its  mature  state.  This  insect  is  only  found 
in  the  regions  of  perpetual  congelation,  and  dies 
on  being  removed  from  the  snow.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  the  existence  of  the  creature  will 
be  doubted,  because  I  have  not  seen  it,  since  I 
speak  on  the  united  testimony  of  many  who 
have  passed  Hindoo  Koosh. 

*  I  observe  that  the  Emperor  Baber  mentions  this  fact 
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ficuitLhr  ficgifibed  wtdi  irster.  Tlie  streuns  that 
tarn  from  ibe  moumains  sue  speedilj  jLbeoibed 
linr  die  smcL  and  never  farae  liieir  passage  to  the 
Qeos.  The  irreatjesi  of  these  is  the  Moos^gfaab 
or  Jicrve  Rirer,  and  the  Tf^eod,  which  passes 
SfaEiiniLh&  Thk  camitnr  is  jjeoitate  of  towns 
joid  viQifies;  fin*  the  TocakmuDB  are  an  erratic 
txSbt,  and  wander  from  rne  weD  to  another  with 
ikar  herds  and  floc^  taking  their  cxNiical '*  khir- 
gabs*  or  huts  akng  wjxh  them,  in  search  of 
and  pasture. 
The  desert  of  the  Tooikniuns  is  a  vast  ocean 
of  sand»  flat  in  some  piboes,  and  rising  in  others 
to  motmds  such  as  are  seen  on  the  sea-sh(ve. 
It  increases  io  Tolume  towards  the  Caspian ; 
and  in  that  vicinitT  the  sand-hiUs  attain  a  height 
of  sixty  and  eighty  feet.  They  appeared  to  rise 
from  a  hard  caked  suffice  of  dav,  which  was 
obsen-aUe  in  several  pbces.  There  was  little 
difficulty  in  crossing  these  sand*hills ;  and  the 
wells,  though  few  and  fiir  between,  offer  their 
supply  of  water  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
sur&ce,  seldom  exceeding  the  depth  of  forty 
p«o|iic  feet  Such  is  the  desert  of  the  Toorkmuns; 
and  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  people  who  boast 
that  they  neither  rest  under  the  shade  of  a  tree, 
nor  a  king.  They  do  not  exaggerate,  since  a 
garden  is  unknown  among  them ;  and  their 
desert  is  not  enlivened  by  a  single  tree :  neither 
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TuTci  and  Comani,  a  mixed  people,  seem  far- 
fetched,  though  nothing  which  has  been  here 
recorded  may  prove  more  satis&ctory  to  some 
critics,  for  the  mind  wanders  in  etymology.    We 
however  deduce  from  these  that  the  Toork- 
muns  are  Toorks,  though  differing  from  Uzbeks, 
and  many  other  tribes  denominated  Tartars  by 
Europeans.     For  the  seat  of  Toorkmun  migra- 
tion, we  should  certainly  be  disposed  to  look  on 
the  countries  north-east  of  Bokhara,  the  abodes 
of  Jengis,  of  Timour,  and  their  Uzbek  succes- 
sors :    but  the  Toorkmuns  themselves  believe 
that  they  came  from  Mangusluk,  and  the  north- 
eastern shores  of  the  Caspian,  till  they  gradually 
overran  the  territories  which  our  historians  have 
given,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  world,  to  the 
valorous   Parthians.     I  have,   indeed,    heard   a 
vague  and  uncertain  tradition  among  the  Toork- 
muns, which  states  them  to  be  the  descendants 
of  garrisons,  transplanted  from  other  countries 
by  Alexander  the  Great. 
Tribei.  The  whole  Toorkmun  race  claim  a  common 

lineage,  though  divided  into  different  tribes, 
and  conceding  to  some  a  greater  degree  of 
honour  than  to  others.  The  total  number  of 
families  is  rated  at  140,000,  which  I  shall  class 
into  the  obvious  division  of  eastern  and  western 
Toorkmuns,  as  follows  :  — 
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on  a  nameless  list  of  the  subdivisions  of  these 
tribes  :  I  may  merely  instance  that  of  Goklan, 
which  is  classed  into  nine  divisions,  that  en- 
camp apart  from  each  other.  These  are  their 
names:  — 

1  Ghaee, 

S  Karabul  Khan, 

3  Bae6ndur, 

4  Kevish, 

5  Kyk-soorunlee,  or  Arkuklee, 

6  Aye  durwesh, 

7  Chakur,  or  Bugdulee, 

8  Yunguk,  or  Gurkus, 

9  Sangreek. 

It  is  said,  that  the  tribe  at  one  time  consisted  of 
twenty-four  divisions,  to  each  of  which  there 
was  a  •*  yooz  kyelee,"  or  commander  of  500 ; 
but  internal  feuds,  not  yet,  or  ever  likely  to 
be  removed,  together  with  wars  on  Khiva  and 
Persia,  have  thinned  their  number,  and  dis- 
turbed the  patriarchal  habits  of  all  the  Toork- 
mun  race. 
UnfiMgv.  While  the  Toorkmuns  themselves  fail  to  trace 
their  origin  from  a  country  more  remote  than  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian,  they  yet  assert  that  they 
are  the  founders  of  tlie  Ottoman  empire.  Their 
dialect  appears  to  differ  from  the  Osmanlee  Turk- 
ish ;  but  the  following  specimens,  taken  from  the 
Toorkmuns  themselves,  may  not  only  serve  to 
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Brother 

• 

Ceneeiig. 

Sister 

- 

Ishig. 

Eye 

- 

Gooz. 

Nose 

- 

Boonin. 

Teeth 

- 

Deesh. 

Mouth 

- 

Ughz. 

Beard 

- 

Sukal. 

Hair 

- 

Such. 

Foot 

- 

Eyak. 

Hand 

- 

lU. 

Knee 

• 

Deez. 

White 

- 

Ak. 

Black 

- 

Kara. 

Red 

- 

Saree. 

Ice 

- 

Booz. 

Snow 

• 

Kar. 

Rain 

- 

Yughish. 

Thunder 

- 

Gok-gooburdee. 

Heaven 

M 

Gok. 

Lightning 

•                                      ■■ 

Yeldrum. 

Horse 

- 

AL 

Camel 

- 

Doya. 

c:ow 

- 

Sughur. 

(ioat 

- 

Guchee. 

Sheep 

- 

Koyaon. 

Salt 

- 

Tooz. 

Sand 

- 

Koom. 

Mud 

• 

Lace. 

Milk 

« 

Sood. 

AP.  VIII. 

TOORKMANIA. 

Stone 

-    Dash. 

Death 

-     Sukulat 

Marriage 

-     Toee. 

1       . 

-     Oozoom. 

You 

-     Sun. 

Sleep 

-     Okhee. 

Boat 

-     Gumee. 

Silk 

-     Yepuk. 

Good 

-     Yukhshee. 

To  lose 

-    Yettee. 

To  kill 

-    Oldee. 

To  swim 

-     Soo  dooshelee. 

To  fly 

-     Yooz  up  kedelee. 

Wool 

-    Yoon. 

Cotton 

.     Puktu. 

Sickness 

-     Khastu. 

Near 

-     Yukeen. 

Afar 

-     Oozak. 

Hunger 

-     Ach. 

Blood 

-     Kan. 

Smell 

-     Ees. 

One 

.     Bin 

Two 

-     Ikee. 

Three 

-     Ooch. 

Four 

.     Toort 

Five 

-     Bush. 

Six 

.     Altee. 

Seven 

-     Yedee. 

Eight 

-     Sikkus. 

VOL.  If, 
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Nine  -  -  Daghuz. 

Ten  -  -  Ool. 

Twenty      .  -  Eeguraee. 

Fifty  .  .  lUee. 

Hundred        -  -  Yooz. 

Thousand         -  -  Meeng. 

jfenrt.  Amid  the  sterile  regions  of  Toorkmania,  and 

between  Bokhara  and  Persia,  lies  the  once 
fertile  land  of  Merve,  the  capital  of  which  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Alexander.  It  is 
better  known  to  European  readers  from  a  cele- 
brated epitaph  on  one  of  its  kings,  often 
quoted  by  moral  writers :  "  You  have  witnessed 
the  grandeur  of  Alp  Arslan  exalted  even  to 
the  skies  ;  repair  to  Merve,  and  see  it  buried 
Sketch  of  '*  in  the  dust''  Historians  are  obscure  regarding 
iitoiy.    .^^     j^  .^  ^^^  styled,   "  Merve  Shah  i  Juhan,** 

or,  Merve,  the  king  of  the  world ;  and  the  natives 
point  to  the  ruins  of  **  Merve  i  mukan,**as  the  city 
built  by  the  Greeks.  They  are  better  informed 
on  the  deeds  of  Sultan  Sunjur,  whose  tomb  yet 
remains,  and  who  reigned  upwards  of  800  years 
since.  Merve  long  continued  a  dependancy  of 
the  Persian  empire,  and  here  Ismaeel  Sefi,  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  defeated  the  founder  of  the 
Uzbeks,  Sheibancc  Khan,  a.d.  1510.  Under 
the  Persians,  Merve  rose  to  a  great  and  opu- 
lent country,  and  the  waters  of  its  river,  which 
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have  usurped  the  place  of  its  once  fixed  popu- 
lation. From  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Merve, 
the  traveller  may  yet  behold  a  depopulated  circle 
of  thirty  miles,  studded  with  deserted  villages 
and  decayed  walls.  The  fields  on  the  verge  of 
the  Moorghab  alone  are  cultivated,  and  here 
the  Toorkmuns  yet  rear  the  finest  of  wheat, 
juwaree,  and  excellent  melons. 

u^^^of       ^®  ^^^  ^^  excused  for  dwelling  upon  the 
the  iniMbi.   beauties  of  Merve,  since  we  are  still  in  Toork- 

tants.  ' 

mania,  and  impart  an  interest  to  its  dreary 
solitudes,  by  describing  this  once  beautiful  oasis. 
From  the  ancient  city  of  Balkh  to  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian,  we  have  the  people,  as  well  as 
the  country,  almost  in  a  state  of  nature.  The 
Toorkmuns  have  neither  science  nor  literature ; 
they  are  even  without  mosques,  though  not 
altogether  without  religion ;  they  are  a  warlike 
people,  and  their  domestic  habits  fit  them  for 
the  hour  of  battle.  Their  food  is  simple,  con- 
sisting of  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  herds  and 
flocks.  Mares*  milk  and  "  boozu'*  are  un- 
known south  of  the  Oxus,  and  the  Toorkmuns 
are  even  ignorant  of  the  art  of  extracting  or 
distilling  spirits.  A  few  Jews  from  Meshid 
sometimes  wander  among  them  with  intoxi- 
eating  liquors,  which  are  liappily  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  poor.  The  Toorkmuns  drink 
the   milk  of  the   camel,    which   is   a  grateful 
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beverage.  The  inhabitants  of  Toorkmania  are, 
perhaps,  equal  to  the  irregular  cavalry  of  any 
nation,  and  their  horses  possess  some  matchless 
qualities.  Great  care  is  bestowed  upon  these 
noble  animals.  The  subject  is  interesting,  and 
we  shall  close  this  book  with  a  notice  on  the 
horses  of  Toorkistan. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

ON    THE     INROADS     OF     THE   TARTARS;     WITH   A 
NOTICE   OF  THE   TRIBES   IN   TOORKISTAN. 

flkat^of  W[b  have  been  treating  of  countries  which 
have,  in  different  ages  of  the  world,  sent  forth 
successive  hordes  to  overrun  and  occupy  the 
fairest  regions  of  Asia,  and  our  curiosity  now 
leads  us  to  note  the  present  state  and  condition 
of  these  various  tribes  of  human  beings.  Attila 
and  Alaric  spread  devastation  in  the  empire  of 
the  Caesars.  Jengis  and  Timour  have  succeeded 
them  in  more  modem  but  equally  destructive 
inroads.  Through  these  great  revolutions  we 
trace  the  ever-wandering  spirit  of  the  Tartar 
people  ;  but  ere  the  first  of  these  destroyers  in- 
flicted his  calamities  on  Rome,  we  could  gather 
the  evil  propensities  of  the  race  from  the  his- 
tories of  Semiramis,  Cyrus,  and  Alexander. 
Subsequent  to  the  age  of  Timour,  we  have  ano- 
ther irruption  from  the  Uzbek  Tartars,  tliough 
it  wasted  its  strength  at  the  base  of  Hindoo 
Koosh.  From  the  days  of  Herodotus  to  the 
present  time,  we  are  presented  with  a  state  of 
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Sl^uc-  ^^^  5    ^^^    European   prowess,    engrafted  on 


tribei. 


^"  the  legions  of  India,  might  there  oppose  the 
timci.  torrent  J  but  in  Turkey,  Persia,  Cabool,  and 
China,  a  horde  of  Tartars  would  make  the  same 
impression  as  in  former  times.  The  Tartar  in- 
roads have  ever  been  of  the  most  transitory- 
nature.  Neither  the  empires  of  Jengis  or  Ti- 
mour  were  consolidated,  and  the  subjugation 
of  India,  afterwards  effected  by  their  succes- 
sors, arose  from  fortuitous  circumstances,  over 
which  their  previous  inroads  had  had  little 
influence. 
Tartar  The  literary  world  has  long  dwelt  with  an 

attentive  and  scrutinizing  eye  on  the  history  of 
the  Tartars,  exercising,  as  they  ever  have,  so 
great  an  influence  over  the  destinies  of  the 
world.  Received  opinions  now  present  to  us  a 
vast  nation  in  Northern  Asia,  classed  into  three 
grand  divisions,  under  the  generic  name  of 
Tartar.  I  shall,  elsewhere,  record  the  few 
facts,  which  I  gathered  in  the  country  regarding 
this  race,  but  the  subject  partakes  too  much  of 
a  dissertation  to  be  here  introduced.  The 
intermixture  of  the  Tartars  with  the  more  west- 
ern nations  has  brought  about  many  changes, 
and  the  Tartar  is  no  longer  disfigured  by 
those  unseemly  features  which  inspired  disgust. 
IJut  tt  physiognomist  will  not  deduce  from  the 
changis  that  the  Toork  of  the  Oxus  differs  from 
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name  of  Tatar  Huzarasi  which  amount  to  about 
a  thousand  families,  and  occupies  the  space  be- 
tween Hindoo  Koosh  and  Bameean.  Tradition 
states  these  people  to  be  descendants  of  Jengis 
Khan's  army,  but  their  name  of  Tatar  de- 
serves remark,  since  the  only  other  tribe  so 
denominated  by  the  people  themselves  is  the 
Nogai  on  the  frontiers  of  Russia. 
J^l*  Such  is  the  mutability  of  men  and  things  in 

this  circle  of  Tartar  abode,  that  if  you  now  ask 
for  the  race  of  Zagatye  or  Chaghtye,  the  illus- 
trious descendants  of  Jengis  and  the  conquerors 
of  Hind,  and  find  them  at  all,  they  exist  in 
the  most  abject  poverty.  The  kings  of  Bok- 
hara did,  however,  claim  a  lineage  and  uninter- 
rupted descent  from  it,  till  a  profligate  minister 
snapped  the  thread  by  assassination.  The  Uzbek 
ruler  of  Kokan,  the  second  state  in  Transoxiana, 
still  asserts  his  descent  from  Baber,  whose  paternal 
kingdom  of  Ferghana  he  now  inherits.  The 
Uzbeks  distinguish  themselves  by  thirty-two 
tribes,  into  which  they  are  said  to  have  been 
divided  in  their  pastoral  seats.  The  following 
list  exhibits  a  few  of  the  principal  divisions  of 
the  Uzbek  race. 

Bokhara.  Mungut. 

Kokan.  Yooz. 

Hissar.  

Lakay. 
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population  of  Bokhara ;  but  small  was  the  impres- 
sion that  could  be  made  on  the  hundred  thousand 
families,  the  reputed  number  of  the  migrators. 
The  Kalmuk  and  Uzbek  are  said  to  have  sprung 
from  one  tribe*,  and  this  change  of  habitation  has 
now  mingled  it  with  the  Kuzzak  t,  a  great  tribe 
that  once  lay  to  the  eastward  of  it ;  and  Kal- 
muks,  Kuzzaks,  and  Kirgizzes  are  mingled  toge- 
ther. The  Kirgiz  and  Kuzzak  appear  to  be  much 
the  same  people,  differing  only  in  location.  The 
Kirgizzes  whom  I  met,  had  a  flat  countenance, 
and  closely  resemlbled  the  Toorkmun.  They 
inhabit  Pameer.  The  Kuzzaks  pass  the  summer 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Russia,  and  repair  in 
winter  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bokhara,  where 
they  sell  their  sheep. 
cidiTOs  of  We  find  as  great  a  variety  among  the  citizens 
tui.  of  Toorkistan   as   in   the   subdivisions   of   the 

Tartars.  The  aborigines  of  the  country  are  the 
Tajiks  or  Tats ;  sometimes,  but  erroneously, 
denominated  Sart,  which  is  a  nickname  given  to 
them  by  the  nomade  tribes.    The  hostile  Toorks 

*  The  Uzbeks  themselves  believe  the  Kalmuks  and  Kut- 
ghun  Uzbeks  one  tribe.  In  their  native  seats,  a  colony 
desiring  to  migrate  took  the  name  of  **  Kutghiirn,"  which 
means,  '<  we  go  ; "  and  the  greater  portion  which  remained 
were  afterwards  called  <<  Kalmuk,"  which  signifies,  **  we 
**  stop : "  such,  at  least,  is  the  popular  belief  and  tale  of  the 
Uzbeks. 

f  Kizzak,  or  Cossack. 
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the  censer  of  the  Greek  Padre  was  probably 
mistaken  for  the  altar  of  the  Magi.  But  the 
similarity  between  the  creed  of  the  Tartar  and 
the  Persian  was  curious ;  and  since  we  find  such 
innumerable  hordes  issuing  from  beyond  the 
Oxus  in  the  ages  of  authentic  history,  may  we 
not  derive  the  creed  of  Zoroaster  or  Zeratusht 
from  Scythia  or  Tartary  ? 

How  full  of  interest  is  every  thing  connected 
with  races  of  man  that  have  so  often  changed 
the  destinies  of  the  world.  Could  we  but 
follow  up  that  at  which  we  have  now  glanced* 
we  might  gather  from  the  traditions  of  the 
people  much  that  would  illustrate  early  his- 
tory, and  the  secret  of  these  irruptions  upon 
nations  both  barbarous  and  civilised.  How 
much,  too,  might  be  traced  from  the  shades  of 
resemblance  between  the  original  tree  and  the 
branches  which  it  has  shot  forth  to  stimulate  an 
enquiry  that  is  eminently  attractive.  I  dismiss  it, 
deploring  my  own  incompetency. 
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from  the  famous  Ruksh  of  Roostum,  the  steed 
of  the  Persian  Hercules  ;  from  which  we  readily 
gather  that  they  are  of  Persian  descent.  Timour- 
lane  introduced,  from  his  conquests  in  China 
and  India,  Persia  and  Turkey,  the  finest  horses 
of  those  distant  countries  to  his  capital  of  Samar- 
cand  and  his  native  and  adjacent  city  of  Shuhr 
Subz.  In  this  very  neighbourhood,  we  now 
find,  in  the  hands  of  the  Uzbek  tribe  of  Karabeer, 
the  most  matchless  horses  of  the  East.  The 
great  Nadir  appears  to  have  imitated  Timour ; 
and  from  India  to  the  confines  of  Persia  the  in- 
troduction of  many  celebrated  breeds  of  horses 
are  referred  to  that  conqueror.  The  most 
famous  of  these  is  found  in  Merve,  though  the 
animal  be  small.  Another,  met  on  the  Oxus, 
known  by  the  name  of  Aghubolak,  is  invariably 
marked  by  a  dimple  on  some  part  of  the  body. 
Toorkmun       Xlic  Dcculiar  manner  in  which  a  Toorkmun 

mudc  of  , 

rrmring  tcars  his  horsc  arrests  the  attention,  and  will, 
perhaps,  account  for  its  stamina  and  supe- 
riority ;  since  education,  whether  of  the  beast  or 
the  man,  leaves  the  most  permanent  impre^ion. 
The  diet  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  entirely  free 
from  the  spices  and  sugar,  the  thirty-two  and 
forty-two  "  mussalas"  (condiments)  of  the 
Indians.  Grass  is  given  at  stated  periods  in  the 
forenoon,  evening,  and  midnight;  and,  after 
feeding  on  it  for  an  hour,  the  horse  is  reined  up. 


hones. 
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dictkm   which  has  been  fblfiUed  ;  as    I   learn 
that  the  whcJe  remount  of  the  Bengal  cavalry 
IS  DOW  furnished  fiom  the  studl,  with  some  lew 
exceptions  for  the  horse  artiOenr.     The  under- 
sized horses  which  are  bred  there  are  also  bought 
up  bj  officers  and  natives ;  and  there  are  now  no 
princes  of  sufficient  consequence  to  induce  h<»se 
merchants  to  speculate  longer  in  a  losing  and 
foreign  trade.     The  annual  tax  of  fifty  or  sixty 
horses,  which  the  ruler  of  Lahore  imposes  on  the 
chief  of  Peshawur,  is  furnished  firom  Toorkmun 
horses,  since  Runjeet  Sing  is  fiistidious  in  his 
dioice.     That  the  value  of  the  Toorkmun  horse 
has  not  been  over-rated  is  most  certain,  since 
some  of  them,   which  were  entered  into  the 
lists  of  the  cavalry  twenty  years  ago,  are  yet 
good  and  serviceable  animals,  and  highly  appre- 
ciated by  cavalry  officers.      Were  it  ever  con- 
templated to  seek  a  further  supply  of  these  horses, 
they  could  be   procured  with  every  &cilify  at 
Meshid  in  Persia,  from  Shurukhs,  and  Merve, 
or  by  means  of  an  agent  in  CabooL     A%hans 
sent  from  that  city  could  also  purchase  them. 
Character-       The  breed  of  the  Toorkmun  horse  is  of  the 
To^mit*  purest  kind.     When  the  animal  is  over-heated, 
^'^'^        or  has  performed  any  great  work,  nature  bursts 
a  vein  for  it  in  the  neck, — which  I  did  not  at  first 
credit  till  I  had  become  an  eye-witness  of  the 
fact.    The  Toorkmuns  cut  their  horses  j  as  it  is 
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£uTn  of  Dera  Ghazee  Khan,  across  the  Indus, 
fin:  both  of  which  he  paid  about  six  lacs  of 
rupees  per  annum.  There  is  little  cordiality 
between  the  Punjab  and  Sindian  Governments ; 
and  if  the  Maharaja  is  prevented  from  attacking 
the  Ameers  of  Sinde,  it  is  more  from  this  re- 
mote position  than  his  want  of  inclination.  It 
is  certain  that  Runjeet  Sing  entertains  designs 
against  Shikarpoor,  in  which  he  has  been  en- 
couraged by  some  chiefs  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Indus;  but  it  is  very  questionable  if  he 
will  ever  mature  his  plans.  He  has,  however, 
succeeded  in  exciting  suspicion,  and  raising 
dissension  among  the  chiefs  of  Sinde ;  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  little  doubt  that,  if  he  assembled 
his  army  at  Mooltan,  the  country  about  Shikar- 
poor  would  fall  a  prey  to  the  disciplined  valour 
of  the  Seiks  in  one  campaign, 
with  the  To  the  westward,  Runjeet  Sing  has  prudently 

^^of  bounded  his  territories  by  the  Indus  :  his  troops 
the  Indus,  jj^^^  frequently  passed  that  grand  barrier  of 
Hindoostan ;  the  city  of  Peshawur  has  been  in 
their  hands,  and  the  Seiks  might  have  marched 
to  Cabool,  but  their  ruler  has  contented  himself 
with  the  forts  on  either  side  of  the  great  ferry 
at  Attok.  Though  the  Afghan  nation  is  with- 
out a  head,  that  people  are  not  without  power ; 
and  such  is  their  bigotry  and  hatred  to  the 
Seiks,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
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sures  of  the  world  have  long  since  palled  upon 
this  man ;  and  though  he  still  retains  the  full 
exercise  of  his  faculties,  his  ambitious  views 
seem  to  have  departed  with  the  inability  to 
command  and  conquer  in  person. 
Its  pro-  Since  the  demise  of  such  a  man  is  fraught 

minftdoD.     with  much  political  importance,  and  his  infirm- 
ities and  habits   hold   out  but  faint  hopes    of 
longevity,  we  turn,  with  increased  interest,  to 
speculate  on  the  probable  termination  of  this 
kingdom.     Nature  has  implanted  in  the  breast 
of  man,  and,  perhaps,  more  strongly  in  that  of  a 
king,  a  desire  of  transmitting  his  patrimony  and 
his  power  to  his  cliildren ;  but  the  character  of 
Kurruck  Sing,  Runjeet's  only  son,  who  has  at- 
tained his  thirtieth  year,  can  hold  out  no  hope 
to  the  father  of  his  being  able  to  follow  his  foot- 
steps, even  at  the  remotest  distance.     With  a 
cast  of  features  resembling  his  parent  in  a  most 
striking   degree,   ends   all   comparison  between 
them.     He  is  imbecile,  illiterate,  and  inanimate. 
With  few  favourites   or   enemies,  he  takes  no 
share  in  the  politics  of  the  state,  and  conciliates 
no  party  which  may  avail  him  in  the  hour  of 
difficulty.     The  blighted  hopes  of  the  father  in 
so  degenerate  an  offspring,  may  have  rendered 
him  indifferent  and  regardless  to  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  his  kingdom :  but  there  is  also  a 
grandson,  Noor  Nihal  Sing,  who  has  attained 
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macy,  this  kingdom  will  probably  relapse  into 
its  former  state  of  anarchy  and  small  republics ; 
or  be  reduced  to  subjection  by  some  neighbour- 
ing power. 
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Khan  was  accompanied  by  the  whole  of  his 
brothers,  eighteen  in  number,  who  stood  during 
the  ceremony.     Some  of  them  strongly  advised 
the  assassination  of  the  King  of  the  Seiks ;  and 
one  of  them  is  said  to  have  tendered  his  services 
by  a  sign  during  the  meeting.     It  did  not,  how- 
ever,  enter  into  the  policy  of  Futteh   Khan. 
The  interview  terminated  by  the  army  marching 
on  Cashmere,  reinforced  by  10,000  Seiks,  com- 
manded   by  Mokum-chund.      The  Dooranees 
took  the  route  of  Beembur,  and,  crossing  the 
Peer-Punjal  hills,   subdued  the  valley  without 
opposition,  and  before  the  Seiks  arrived.     This 
happened  in  the  year  1811.     The  Governor  of 
Cashmere,  after  being  blockaded  in  the  citadel 
for  a  few  days,  surrendered  himself,  and  was 
treated  with  distinction.     The  eldest  brother  of 
the  Vizier,  Mahommed  Azeem  Khan,  was  now 
appointed  Governor  of  Cashmere. 
Rupture  When  the  valley  had    been    subdued,    the 

with  tliA 

Seiiu,  sod  minister  discovered  no  anxiety  to  fulfil  his  en- 
Attok,  gagement  towards  his  Seik  allies,  who  left  the 
country  in  disgust.  At  this  time,  the  ruler  of 
the  Punjab  received  secret  overtures  from  the 
Commandant  at  Attok,  for  the  cession  of  that 
fortress.  It  was  held  by  a  brother  of  the  ex- 
Governor  of  Cashmere,  and  the  oflTer  was  at 
once  accepted.  Runjeet  Sing  acquired  this 
valuable  possession  at  the  small  sacrifice  of  a 
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that  countiy  has  been  ever  since  annexed  to  the 
dominions  of  Runjeet  Sing. 
Battle  with       The  energies  of  the  Vizier  were  soon  called 
for   in  an   opposite  direction,  as  the    Kin^  of 
Persia  had  demanded  a  tribute  firom  Herat,  the 
western  province  of  the  kingdom.     The  Govern- 
ment of  that  city  was  held  by  a  brother  of  the 
King,  named  Hajee  Feroz,  who  was  requested 
to  treat  the  demand  with  scorn  ;  and  the  Vizier 
marched  a  force  in  that  direction  to  oppose  the 
Persians.     On   reaching   Herat,    Futteh   Khan 
made  himself  at  once  master  of  the  person  of 
the  Governor,  though  a  brother  of  his  sovereign, 
and  not  only  extracted  the  whole  of  his  wealth 
from  him,  but  violated  his  harem  on  searching 
for  it.     He  then  seized  Herat,  and  made  every 
preparation  for  meeting  the  Persians,  who  ad- 
vanced under  Hoosein  AH  Meerza,  a  son  of  the 
King.     A  battle  ensued,  which  was  undecisive. 
Tho   Persians  certainly  fled,  but  the  Afghans 
uIho  left  the  field,  and  their  victory,  with  the 
grcutoHt  precipitation.     The  Vizier  was  struck 
l)y  u  spent  ball    in  the  face,  and  fell  on   his 
horsoN  nook.    On  seeing  this,  his  troops  became 
(lisju^artonod,  and  fled.     The  Vizier,  however, 
rou|)otl  the  full  harvest  of  the  campaign,  since 
ho    rofusod   the   tribute  which    Persia  had  de- 
uuuuloil,  and  beat  off*  the  army  that  had  come 
to  entbrce  it.     lie  also  strengthened  the  western 
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bouring  nations.  Thus  feU  the  Dooranee 
monarchy,  which  existed  for  a  period  of  se- 
venty-six years,  from  the  time  Ahmed  Shah  was 
crowned  at  Candahar,  a.d.  1747«  We  shall 
now  proceed  with  an  account  of  the  different 
chiefihips  into  which  the  kingdom  has  been 
divided. 
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&r  more  consolidated  than  that  of  Peshawur,  but 
the  latter  has  an  ally  in  his  brother  of  Candahar, 
who  would  resent  any  attack,  either  on  Peshawur 
or  his  own  countr^\  The  chiefs  of  Peshawur 
and  Candahar  have  been  some  time  past  concert- 
ing an  attack  on  Cabool ;  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  territories  of  both  may,  ere  long,  be 
threatened,  and  perhaps  taken,  by  the  Khan  of 
Cabool.  In  such  an  event,  the  chief  of  Peshawur 
would  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Seiks.  This  would 
probably  be  given,  since  Dost  Mahommed  of 
Cabool  would  never  consent  to  the  annual  tribute 
now  |>aid  to  Lahore  by  his  brother  of  Peshawur. 
Sirdar  Sooltan  Mahommed  Khan  entertains  hopes 
of  being  able  to  interest  the  British  Government 
in  his  cause,  should  it  decline.  He  seems  to 
Ih^Iovc  that  he  might  hold  one  portion  of  the 
count f}',  by  surrendering  a  part  for  the  protection 
<A^  tho  ixMnaindor.  No  chief  in  the  kingdom  of 
(>iKh\I  ontortains  a  higher  respect  for  the  British 
<Jx>vonunont  than  Sooltan  Mahommed  Khan. 
I'his  h,is  al\va\-s  boon  shown  by  his  attention  to 
VutMj>i\ins  who  have  entered  his  country.  If 
^>^>xt;Mi  nnos  tvll  ujH^n  him,  he  miglit  be  a  useful 
^M  x^i^iKvnMiT^  ]v^vtis:uu  Ho  might  espouse  the 
x»^vvv  .v<  yhx"  Kntij  Shah  ShiH>ja ool  Moolk,  though 
r--<i  ;v,^l^.^^vh  IN  uo  tavoufito  with  his  family; 
\>*  i>,'  ■,r.x>M>MNionov  and  inconstancy  of  the 
\\!ii'JM^^  ^  }«otx  aiv  |M\nxMbial.     In  any  difficulty. 
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me  of  the  hilk,  and  in  great  abundance.  The 
specimens  which  were  procured  for  my  satis&c- 
tion  were  of  a  greyish  hue,'  intermixed  with 
much  sulphur.  It  bums  well,  but  leaves  much 
refuse.  It  has  more  the  appearance  of  slate  than 
coal ;  but,  as  the  specimens  were  from  the  sur- 
&ce,  they  are  not  to  be  taken  as  a  fair  criterion 
of  the  mine.  The  coal  is  bituminous,  and 
ignites  at  the  candle.  The  villagers  now  use 
it  as  fuel.  The  discovery  of  a  coal-mine  at 
the  head  of  the  Indus  may  prove  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  these  times,  since  the  navigation 
of  that  river  is  open  to  Attok  ;  and  the  mineral 
is  found  about  forty  miles  distant  from  that 
place,  with  a  level  road  intervening,  and  near 
a  large  city,  where  labour  is  cheap.  It  is  a 
singular  circumstance,  that  deposits  of  coal 
should  have  been  discovered,  both  at  the  mouth 
and  head  of  the  Indus  (in  Cutch  and  Cohat), 
within  these  few  years,  and  since  steam  has  been 
used  in  India.  It  is  seldom  that  discoveries  are 
so  opportune,  and  I  trust  that  they  augur  favour- 
ably  for  the  opening  of  a  new  route  to  commerce 
by  the  Indus. 


Of  IDvCBm* 
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portion  of  arable  land,  which  is  most  piodiictireL 
It  lies  along  the  base  of  hills,  and  derires  a 
richness  from  the  soil  washed  from  them.  The 
revenues  of  Cabool  amomit  to  eighteen  lacs  of 
rupees.  Its  military  force  is  greater  than  any 
among  the  A%hans,  since  the  chief  retains  a 
body  of  9000  horse,  who  are  well  mounted  and 
accoutred.  He  has  also  2000  infimtry,  with 
other  auxiliaries,  village  troops,  and  a  park 
ci  fourteen  guns,  which  are  well  served  for  a 
native  state.  This  country  is  by  nature  strong 
and  mountainous,  though  it  has  good  roads 
through  it. 

The  reputation  of  Dost  Mahommed  Khan  is 
made  known  to  a  traveller  long  before  he  enters 
his  country,  and  no  one  better  merits  the  high 
character  which  he  has  obtained.  He  is  un- 
remitting in  his  attention  to  business,  and  at- 
tends daily  at  the  Court-house,  with  the  Cazee 
and  Mooliahs,  to  decide  every  cause  according 
to  the  law.  The  Koran  and  its  commentaries 
may  not  be  the  standard  of  legislative  excellence, 
but  this  sort  of  decision  is  exceedingly  popular 
with  the  people,  since  it  fixes  a  line,  and  re- 
lieves them  from  the  "jus  vagum  aut  incogni- 
"  turn**  of  a  despot.  Trade  has  received  the 
greatest  encouragement  from  him,  and  he  has 
derived  his  own  reward,  since  the  receipts  of 
the   Custom-house  of  the  city  have   increased 
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Peshawur,  worth  about  seven  hcs  of  rupees  a 
year.     He  will  probaUy  annex  it  to  his  power  ; 
but,  until  able  to  coerce  or  subdue  either  Pe- 
shawur  or  Candahar,  Dost  Mahonuned   Khan 
cannot  rise  above  the  rank  aP  a  chief,  or  be 
aught  than  one  among  many  in  A^faanistan. 
In  the  present  state  of  poHtics  in  the  country, 
he  is,  nevertheless,  the  most  rising  man  in  the 
Cabool  dominions. 
cUSSl*^      Cabool  is  a  country  of  great  strength,   but 
small  resource.     It  abounds  in  fruit,  but  grain 
grows  scantily.     The  Emperor  Baber,    on  his 
conquering  it,  imposed  a  tax  of  30,000  khur- 
wars  ^  of  grain  on  Cabool  and  Ghuzni,  but  found 
in  after^years,  when  better  acquainted  with  the 
coimtry,   that  the  levy  was  exorbitant.      The 
territory  has  no  doubt  improved  in  a  lapse  of 
three  hundred  years  ;  but  provisions  are  dear  in 
Cabool.     In  summer,  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
rather  moderate ;   fruit  and  vegetables  abound, 
and  the  city  receives  supplies  from  the  sur- 
rounding country.      In  winter,    the  roads  are 
shut,  wood  is   scarce,   grain  is  dear,    and  the 
severity  of  the  climate  demands  warm  clothing. 
The  mills  which  grind  the  flour  are  also  frozen 
up,  and  the  poorest  people  must  purchase  animal 
food.    The  presence  of  a  force  in  Cabool  has 

•  A  khuiwar  is  700  lbs.  English. 
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He   himself  is  since   dead,   as  also  one    of  his 
brothers.     Candahar  is  now  governed  by  Cohun 
Dil  Khan,  supported  by  his  two  surviving  bro- 
thers, Ruhum,Dil  and  Meer  Dil.     The  revenues 
amount  to  about  eight  lacs  of  rupees  ;  his  force 
consists  of  9000  horse,  and  six  pieces  of  artillery ; 
but,  as  the  city  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
Dooranee  country,  and  near  the  native  seat  of 
the  Barukzye   family,   he   could,   perhaps,    in- 
crease his  cavalry  on  an  emergency.     The  go- 
vernment is  not  popular,  nor  would  it  appear^ 
from  the  acts  of  oppression,  that  it  deserved  to 
be  so.     The  chief  is  on  bad  terms  with   most 
of  his  neighbours.     In   common   with   all   his 
family,  he  is  inimical  to  Kamran  of  Herat,  and 
has  at  different  times  attempted  to  seize  that 
city.     He  is  also  at  issue  with  the  chief  of  Ca- 
bool.      The  connexion  between  the  Peshawur 
and  Candahar  branches  of  the  Barukzyes,  is  very 
close  and  sincere ;  but  their  united  efforts  will 
not,  in  all  probability,  injure  their  brother  of 
Cabool.     The  Candahar  chief  also  seeks  to  form 
a  settlement  on  the  Indus  ;  and  has  for  several 
years  past  sent  his  troops  to  threaten  Shikarpoor 
in   Sinde.     The  Ameers  of  that  country  have 
been  hitherto  able  to  resist  his  attacks  ;  but,  as 
there  is  an  open  and  easy  communication   be- 
tween Candahar  and  the  Indus,  by  the  pass  of 
Bolan,  the  chief  is  not  likely  to  discontinue  liis 
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on  any  terms.  The  Persians  do  not  appear  to 
contemplate  any  permanent  settlement  in  He- 
rat, since  it  would  incur  the  expense  of  re- 
taining a  force,  that  would  diminish  the  tribute 
now  gained  from  it  Kamran  is  said  to  be  in 
possession  of  some  of  the  crown  jewels  of  Ca- 
bool,  and  derives  a  large  revenue  from  Herat, 
which  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  By  this  wealth  he  is  yet  able 
to  retain  about  his  person  some  of  the  A%han 
chie&,  and  can  raise  a  body  of  4*000  or  5000 
horse.  He  has  no  political  connexions  in  any 
quarter;  but  still  clings  to  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  re-establish  the  monarchy  of  his  &ther. 
He  has  the  character  of  a  cruel  and  tyrannical 
man,  is  destitute  of  friends,  and  odious  to  his 
countrymen. 
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Among  the  Uzbeks,  Hindoos  are  despised,  and 
never  permitted  to  wear    turbans ;    but    this 
minister  has  not  only  secured  the  privilege  for 
himself,  but  for  all  his  servants  and  tribe  who 
live  with  him.     He  has  about  400  slaves  in  his 
household,  the  gift  of  an  indulgent  master,  and 
has  also  enriched  himself  to  a  great  extent; 
but  his  merits  entitle  him  to  the  reward.     The 
Uzbeks  are  incapable  of  conducting  matters  of 
state ;  for,  except  the  priests,  they  are  without 
education.     Moorad  Beg  has  therefore  evinced 
the  most  unerring  proof  of  his  own  superiority 
in  the  selection  of  such  a  man  to  conduct  his 
government     It  is  to  him  that  the  merchant 
owes  the  protection  of  his  property ;   and  that 
the  chief  himself  reigns  without  a  rival  in  the 
countries  which  he  has  subdued. 
Character        Sincc  much  depends  on  the  personal  quali- 
Beg.         ties  of  a  chief  who  rules  a  country  composed 
of  such   materials,   we   must  regard   his   cha- 
racter  with    the    greater    interest.      That   of 
Moorad  Beg  has  many  prominent  features,  nor 
is  it  free  from  contradiction.     He  is  at  once 
cruel    and    indulgent:     he    encourages    every 
plundering  expedition  which  leaves  his  country, 
and  shares  the  spoil  with  the  barbarians  who 
secure  it.     Possessed  of  power  to  retain  the 
entire  possessions  over  which  he  holds  a  supre- 
macy, he  concedes  both  property  and  power. 
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over  him.  In  early  life  he  was  indebted  to  this 
man  for  good  offices  and  advice ;  and  there  is  no 
&voiir  that  he  might  sue  for  which  would  now 
be  refused.  He  has  lately  given  one  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage  to  his  son.  Moorad 
Beg  has  two  sons,  one  of  them  a  promising  lad 
of  eighteen. 


reign. 
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achieved  this  great  conquest  under  Sheibonee 
Khan  and  his  son.     Baber  was  assisted  by  the 
King  of  Persia ;  and  Sheibanee  Khan  was  de- 
feated and  slain  at  the  battle  of  Merve. 
^^f .  The  supremacy  which  the  Uzbek  race  had 

rtMdtothe   thus  acQuircd  was  maintained  in  the  difierent 

endof  Shah 

Moorud't  kingdoms  of  Transoxiana,  till  the  invasion  of 
Nadir  Shah,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 
Aboolfuez  Khan  then  ruled  in  Bokhara,  as  Ameer, 
or  Governor,  and  was  acknowledged  to  be  the 
hereditary  representative  of  the  Uzbeks,  who 
had  expelled  the  house  of  Timour,  as  well  ad  a 
male  descendant  of  the  great  Jengis.  His  At- 
talik,  or  Vizier,  Ruheem  Khan,  an  Uzbek  of  the 
Mungut  tribe,  intrigued  with  the  Persian  con- 
queror, and  brought  him  to  the  gates  of  the 
city.  Nadir  spared  Bokhara ;  but  the  minister 
put  the  Ameer  to  death,  and  raised  up  a  son 
in  his  stead,  to  whom  he  had  given  his  own 
daughter  in  marriage.  Him  he  also  murdered. 
On  the  death  of  Ruheem  Khan,  this  cruel  and 
treacherous  minister  was  succeeded  by  Danial 
Beg,  an  Uzbek  of  the  same  tribe  (Mungut),  who 
was  distantly  related,  by  marriage,  to  Aboolfuez 
Khan.  He  pretended  to  no  higher  powers  than 
the  last  minister,  and  governed  the  country  in 
the  name  of  Aboolghazee  Khan,  a  descendant 
of  the  late  Ameer  and  of  Jengis.  On  the  death 
of  Danial  Beg,  his  son  Moorad  succeeded  him 
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governed.     He  viewed  his  title  as  Commander 
of  the  Faithful  in  its  literal  sense,  and  passed  the 
greater  portion  of  his  time  in  endeavouring  to 
correct  and  improve  the  morals  of  his  age.     Had 
his  vigils  been  extended  to  external  politics,  he 
might  have,  perhaps,  benefited  his  country ;  but» 
after  a  long  and  useless  reign  of  twenty-seven 
years,  he  bequeathed  (a.  d.  18S5)  to  his  children 
a  disputed  succession,  and  a  kingdom  that  had 
been  insulted  and  encroached  upon  from  eveiy 
side.     His  death  was  the  signal  of  revolt  and 
civil  war  among  his  offspring.    Ameer  Hoosein, 
his  son,  was  proclaimed  King,   and  perished, 
after  a  reign  of  fifty  days,  not  without  suspicion 
of  poison,  which  was  administered  by  the  Koosh 
Begee,  or  minister,  who  favoured  the  pretensions 
of  another  brother.    He  was  succeeded  by  Omar 
Khan,  who  seized  the  reins  of  government  and 
the  capital.     His  elder  brother,  Nussier  ooUah, 
or,  as  he  is  generally  styled,  Buhadoor  Khan, 
had,  however,  secured  the  secret  influence  of  the 
Koosh  Begee,  (though  avowedly  a  partisan   of 
Omar,)  and  prepared  to  resist  his  power  with  all 
determination.    He  seized,  as  a  preliminary  step^ 
on  the  city  of  Samarcand,  and,  marching  down 
upon  Bokhara,  possessed  himself  of  the  canals 
and  aqueducts  which  supply  it  with  water :  these 
he  closed,  and  the  city  fell  into  his  hands,  after 
a  siege  of  fifty  days ;  delivered  to  him,  however. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

0^f   THE    POLITICAL    AND    MILITARY   POWER    OF 

BOKHARA. 

Importance  The  Importance  of   Bokhara  does   not   arise 

of  die  kuigi>  '^ 

dom  of       from  the  extent  of  its  territories,  but  the  post- 

Bokhara. 

tion  in  which  they  stand.  The  fame  which  it 
enjoys  as  a  kingdom  is  to  be  traced  to  the  days  of 
the  Chaghtyes.  It  then  included  all  Mawur  ool 
Nuhr,  or  the  country  between  the  rivers  Oxus 
and  Jaxartes,  extended  to  Kharasm  and  the  Cas- 
pian,  and  far  into  Khorasan.  That  age  of  splen- 
dour has  long  since  passed ;  but  the  favourable 
site  of  the  capital  still  invests  it  with  a  great  in- 
fluence among  the  natives  of  Transoxiana. 
Situated  between  the  richest  regions  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  in  a  tract  surrounded  by  steppes 
and  deserts,  Bokhara  becomes  the  resting  place 
of  the  merchant  and  the  traveller,  and  the  centre 
of  an  extensive  commerce.  Viewed  either  in  a 
military  or  political  light,  its  situation  is  com- 
manding, and  in  the  highest  degree  valuable. 
Blessed  with  an  exuberance  of  the  productions 
of  the  soil,  in  a  land  of  barrenness  it  arrests  the 
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in  speaking  of  their  prophets.  The  name  of 
King  is  seldom  mentioned  in  official  documents  ; 
that  of  Ameer  is  preferred,  which  without  the 
affix  of  '^  ool  Momuneen,"  was  the  title  by  which 
Timour  and  his  successors  were  designated, 
down  to  the  days  of  Baber.  It  has  a  religious 
signification,  which  particularly  unites  it  to  the 
King  of  Bokhara.  He  looks  upon  himself  as  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  Mahommedan  religion.  A 
respect  is,  nevertheless,  paid  to  the  Sultan  of 
Constantinople,  as  he  is  here  styled  the  Caliph  of 
Rome ;  and  the  King  of  Bokhara  is  proud  to 
hold  the  title  of  his  bow-bearer. 

The  reigning  King  succeeded  to  the  throne 
seven  years  since.  He  is  naturally  just  and 
liberal,  and  very  strict  in  the  observances  of 
religion.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  be  gradually 
sinking  into  the  bigoted  habits  of  his  &ther ; 
which  the  nature  of  his  government  renders  it 
difficult  to  avoid.  On  his  accession  he  divested 
himself  of  all  his  own  and  his  father's  wealth  ; 
which  has  gained  him  a  high  reputation  among 
his  countrymen.  In  all  his  acts  he  is  guided 
by  the  law ;  and  the  people  pretend  that  his  pri- 
vate expenses  are  defrayed  from  the  capitation 
tax ;  which  he  exacts  from  Jews  and  Hindoos, 
since  it  would  be  sinful  to  so  appropriate  the 
money  of  true  behevers.     He  is  of  an  ambitious 
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able  to  stvmy  the  priestboodt  to  whom  he  is 
veqiecdiil  and  coociliatofy. 

Nothing  is  more  remaikable  to  a  trardfar  in 
Z^  TooridiCan  than  the  entire  want  of  chiefi^  or  Sir* 
dan,  among  the  people,  as  in  India  and  CahooL 
Here  there  are  no  great  men,  no  Kham^  or 
nobles,  and  no  one  of  consequence,  but  the  oomt 
and  the  priesthood*  The  whole  ci  the  govern* 
ments  are  either  held  by  slaves  or  dependents  of 
the  minister;  and  every  town  and  village  is 
ruled  faj  the  MooUahs  or  Khwajus,  the  deacen* 
dants  of  the  first  Caliphs.  As  the  base  of  the 
govenmient  erf*  B<Jdiaia  is  the  Koran,  and  the 
whole  conununity  are,  or  desire  to  be^  considered 
iqpiritnaly  it  will  fully  account  for  the  exception 
in  fiivour  of  the  church.  That  engine  and  the 
state  go  heart  in  hand  in  Toorkistan,  and  give  mu- 
tual support  to  each  other.  There  is  no  shadow 
of  popular  government ;  but  still,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  discontent  under  such  a  system  of 
rule,  though  people  could  not  be  more  thoroughly 
iraslaved  than  the  Uzbeks.  We  must  attribute 
this  universal  contentment  of  the  community  to 
the  protection  which  is  derived  from  a  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  of  the  Koran.  That 
book,  at  best,  appears  but  a  poor  Magna  Charta ; 
yet  it  fixes  on  a  settled  basis  the  principles  of 
juriBprudence  ;  which,  no  doubt,  leads  the  people 
to  consider  the  clergy  as  their  best  protection 
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of  the  country  are  free  from  either  robbers  or 
thieves.     The  uncompromising  manner  in  which 
offenders  are  treated,  and  the  summary  justice 
inflicted  upon  them,  instil  a  salutary  terror  into 
the  minds  of  the  ill-disposed.     The  most  trivial 
offences  are  punished  with  death :   fines,   and 
imprisonment  in  horrid  dungeons,  are  also  em- 
ployed, but  more  rarely.     The  laws  of  Mahom- 
med  are  as  much  enforced  as  they  ever  were 
under  his  own  eye ;   and  the  legislation   that 
united  the  wandering  Arabs  of  the  desert  has 
been  transferred,  without  a  single  improvement 
or  alteration,  to  a  people  differing  in  manners, 
habits,  and  languages,  and  considerably  advanced 
in  some  points  of  civilisation. 
R«TMUM        The  revenues  of  the  kingdom  are  levied  ac- 
hm.  '      cording  to  the  same  standard — the  dicta  of  the 
Koran.     A  merchant  pays  one  fortieth  as  a  tax 
on  his  goods ;  a  farmer  renders  one  fourth  of 
the  harvest  of  his  fields  to  the  King :  but  the 
greater  part  of  land  in  the  country  has  been 
alienated  for  the  support  of  the  religious  men 
and  establishments  ;    and  many  of  tliese  take 
the  higher  assessment  of  three  tenths  of  the 
crop  :    nor  do  the    husbandmen    complain   of 
this  exorbitant  impost     In  Toorkistan  land  is 
valued  by  the  water  which  it  can  command; 
and  the  individual  who  distributes  that  necessary 
of  life  into  the  different  aqueducts  about  the 
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Kennina 
Jizzak 


Kurishee 


Banks  of  the  Oxus, 
called  '<  Lubab  " 


Karakool 


{Kermina 
Zoodeen   - 

Jizzak  - 

{Kurshee 
Khozar     - 
Sheerabuel 
Sadabad 
Chiraghchee 

{Narazsee 
Kukee    - 
Chaijooee 
Ootar 

Karakool 


City  of  Bokhara    -        Bokliara 


-  12,000 

-  15,000 

.     8,000 


-  12,000 

-  6,000 

-  5,000 

-  4sOOO 

-  5,000 

-  5,000 

-  4,000 

-  8,000 

-  5,000 

.  15,000 

-  50,000 


27,000 
8,000 


32,000 


22,000 
15,000 
50,000 


Grand  total  of  tillas  (or  rupees  18  lacs)     277,000 


From  Balkh  the  crown  receives  nothing; 
the  revenue  is  said  to  have  declined  with  its 
population,  and  the  scanty  returns  from  it, 
amounting  to  20,000  tillas,  are  granted  to  the 
chief,  Eshan  Khoju,  who  protects  it  Both 
Balkh  and  Jizzak  are  late  acquisitions  to  the 
kingdom.  As  far  as  an  opinion  can  be 
formed  on  such  subjects,  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  the  net  land  revenue  of  this  kingdom 
amounts  to  about  thirty-six  lacs  of  rupees,  or 
double  that  which  is  received  into  the  royal 
treasury,  since  about  half  the  land  is  enjoyed 
by  the  church.  All  the  names  mentioned  in 
{te  enumeration  of  the  revenue  are  market- 
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uuop8  are  paid  in  grain,  and  the  chie&  have 
assignments  of  land.  Each  soldier  receives 
yearly  eight  Bokhara  maunds  of  grain,  each  of 
which  is  equal  to  256  lbs.  English.  It  consists 
of  wheat,  barley,  juwaree,  and  urzun.  The 
infantry  receive  the  same  allowances  as  the 
cavalry,  and,  what  is  singular,  they  come  into 
field  on  horseback,  and  then  dismount.  They 
arm  with  matchlocks,  and  are  called  **  khusa 
burdar.^  The  horsemen  have  swords;  some- 
times long  knives,  and  heavy  spears,  about 
twenty  feet  long,  with  a  short  blade.  These 
lances  are  constructed  of  different  pieces  of 
wood  (generally  of  willow),  and  have  an  un- 
wieldy appearance ;  they  never  break  at  the 
joinings.  The  Uzbeks  have  few  fire-arms,  and 
use  them  indifferently.  An  Indian  or  an  Afghan 
never  sets  out  on  a  journey  but  he  bristles  with 
arms.  The  Uzbek,  on  the  other  hand,  contents 
himself  with  a  lance,  or  the  knife  which  he 
Spirit  of  usually  wears  in  his  girdle.  From  what  I  hear, 
the  Uzbeks  are  not  much  to  be  dreaded  as 
enemies.  Their  manner  of  fighting  wants  spirit 
and  courage ;  they  vociferate  loudly,  and  the  fete 
of  the  advanced  guard  decides  the  conquest. 
They  are  a  superior  description  of  irregular 
cavalry,  but  poor  soldiers.  The  park  of  cannon 
lies  neglected  in  the  citadel,  for  the  Uzbeks 
do  not  properly  appreciate  the   value  of  artil- 


theUxbeks. 
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TMbn. 

No. 

Chiefs. 

BI-HC 

Kongrad 

1,000 

Moorad  Bee 

Kurshee. 

Suraee     - 

1,000 

Ashoor  Bee. 

Yaboo  -      .     - 

52,000 

Md.  Ameer  Bee. 

Khitai     - 

500 

Hoosun  Bee 

YargiKoorghan. 

Kipchack 

500 

Mahmood  Bee 

Chuluk. 

Surkh  Khitai    - 

800 

Aderagood  Bee  Kut 

Koorgfaan. 

KaraKilpauk   - 

400 

Thikeem  Bee 

Sheeras. 

Kur  Khyooz     - 

500 

Shade  Bee  - 

Jizzak. 

Dyakhlee  -      - 
Nleeiig    - 

600 

Alum  Bee    - 

Punjenud. 

2,000 

Kut  Bee      -        - 

Ooloogut. 

Njrmun        -    - 

500 

Kalaitoksa  Bee     - 

Zeodeen. 

Julaee 

400 

Roostum  Bee  -     - 

Punjshumba. 

Meetna        -    - 

400 

Abdoo  Jubbar  Bee 

Meetum. 

Bahreen  - 

500 

Kobad  Bee  - 

Katurchee. 

Boorkoot 

500 

Abdoo  Jubber  Bee 

Nooratun. 

KuUoogh     -    - 

600 

Abdoo  Kussool  Bee 

Kermina. 

Huzara    - 

SOO 

Abdoo  Jubber  Bee 

Ditto. 

Kutghun      -    - 

SOO 

Doulut  Bee     -    - 

r  Ditto  from 
\  Koondooz, 

Arabuchee 

400 

Good  Md.  Bee     - 

KarakooL 

Chunder 

400 

Dolmus  Bee 

Ditto. 

ToorkmunsN.  of  1 
the  Oxu8     -  J 

800 

Eser  Bee 

f  Banks  of  the 
Oxus. 

Kalmucks 

1,000 

Rhodaee  Nug 

Bokhara. 

Mixed  tribes  of* 

_ 

Bokhara^  called    - 

2,000 

The  King. 

Bokhara. 

"ShagirdPeshu". 

Mervees  - 

1,000] 

% 

Mad.  Suduk  Bee  - 

Ditto. 

m                                m 

500 

CO 

§ 

2 

Moorad  Bee  Meer 
Akhor 

Samarcand. 

Zorabadee   -    - 
Grand  total 

500 

P-i 

Lootf  Ali  Beg      - 

f  Zorabud,  near 
\  Kurshee. 

19,500 

The   infantry  is  levied   on  a  much   smaller 
scde,  and  entirely  composed  of  Tajiks,  or  the 
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enmity  with  one  another,  and  the  King  takes  no 
pains  to  reconcile  them. 
^^•Mra  Bokhara  possesses  a  much  higher  influence, 

both  physical  and  moral,  than  any  of  the  states 
around  it ;  but  its  afiairs  were  left  in  a  most  em- 
barrassed state  by  the  late  King,  who  bestowed 
more  attention  on  religion  than  politics.  The  Khan 
of  Orgunje  or  Khiva  waged  a  continual  war  with 
him.  The  Khan  of  Kokan  was  also  his  declared 
enemy.  The  chiefs  of  Shuhr  Subz  and  Hissar 
acknowledged  no  allegiance,  and  the  Meer  of 
Koondooz  plundered  and  even  seized  Balkh. 
The  afl&irs  of  the  kingdom  are  at  present  more 
prosperous,  and  the  designs  and  power  of  the 
reigning  King  bid  fair  to  keep  pace  with  one 
another.  He  has  this  year  chastised  the  chief 
of  Shuhr  Subz,  and  seized  upon  six  of  his 
villages.  That  town,  which  is  famed  as  the 
birth-place  of  Timour,  is  considered  the  strong- 
est in  Toorkistan,  from  the  marshy  nature  of 
the  country  which  surrounds  it.  The  power 
of  Kokan  has  been  also  broken,  and  one  of 
its  frontier  districts,  that  of  Jizzak,  which 
formed  one  half  of  Uratippa,  has  been  an- 
nexed to  Bokhara  within  these  four  years. 
Hissar  might  be  also  overcome,  though  it  is 
mountainous,  since  the  chief  is  dead,  and  his 
country  has  been  divided  among  four  bro- 
thers.    The  most  powerful  enemy  of  the  king. 
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^^  The    connexion    of  Bokhara   with     China, 

CUm,  C^ 

booi,aad  Cabool,  and  Turkey,  is  friendly;  and  all  of 
^^'  them  have  sent  ambassadors.  Last  year  an 
envoy  from  China  was  deputed  to  solicit  the 
assistance  of  the  King,  in  maintaining  the  peace 
of  the  western  frontier  of  China,  from  the  in- 
roads of  the  Khan  of  Kokan.  His  majesty  wisely 
declined  all  interference,  but  the  chastisement 
which  the  Chinese  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants 
of  that  state  some  years  ago,  may  relieve  the 
emperor  at  Pekin  from  any  alarm  regarding  his 
fix)ntiers.  The  commercial  relations  between 
Bokhara  and  China  are  on  a  footing  &voiirabIe 
to  both  states;  but  the  Uzbeks  are  not  per- 
mitted, more  than  other  nations,  to  pass  beyond 
Yarkund,  Cashgar,  and  their  tributary  towns. 
While  the  monarchy  existed  in  Cabool,  the  in- 
tercourse between  that  kingdom  and  Toorkis- 
tan  was  friendly  and  frequent,  for  the  Afghans 
possessed  the  province  of  Balkh.  The  number 
of  Afghans  in  Bokhara  is  considerable,  and  the 
whole  Indian  trade  is  carried  on  by  their  inter- 
vention. There  is,  however,  no  intercourse 
between  the  King  of  Bokhara  and  the  chiefs 
who  have  risen  on  the  ruins  of  the  Cabool 
monarchy:  the  Uzbeks  despise  the  friendship 
of  Persia,  from  the  hatred  which  they  have 
for  the  heretical  doctrines  entertained  by  that 
people.     Their  only  intercourse  is  commercial. 
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if  attacked  by  the  Czar.  Should  these  countries 
ever  be  subdued  from  that  quarter,  it  would  be 
found  most  difficult  to  retain  them,  or  control  the 
wandering  tribes  around.  Regular  troops  would 
be  useless,  and  irregulars  could  not  subdue  a 
race  who  had  no  fixed  places  of  abode.  It  is 
not,  however,  to  be  concealed,  that  the  court  of 
St  Petersburgh  have  long  cherished  designs  in 
this  quarter  of  Asia. 
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CHAP.  X. 

ON    THE    STATE    OF    KHIVA,    OR   ORGUNJE. 

tbt  prind.    ^HE  delta  of  the  Oxus,  or  Amoo,  before  &11- 
^^^'        ing  into  the  Aral,  forms  the  state  of  Khiva, 
which  is  more  generally  called  Orgunje  by  the 
inhabitants.     It  is  the  ancient  Kharasm,    and 
occurs  in  Arrian,  under  the  name  of  the  countiy 
of  the   Chorasmi.      It    lies    about   200   miles 
W.  N. W.  of  Bokhara.     It  is  a  small,  but  fertile 
principality.     The  inhabited  part  is  about  200 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  half  that   dis- 
tance from  east  to  west.     It  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  deserts ;  and,  claims  a  superiority  over 
those   that  extends  its  power  to  the  Caspian, 
and    brings   it   into    contact  with   Persia.      It 
has,  of  late  years,  established  a  supremacy  over 
the  Toorkmun  hordes,  south  of  the  Oxus,  and 
holds  Mervc,  which  lies  on  the  high  road  be- 
twoon   Khorasan  and  Bokhara.     There  are  but 
two  places  of  note  in  the  country,  Orgunje  and 
Khiva ;  the  former  is  the  commercial  capital,  and 
tho  latter  the  residence  of  the  Khan.     Orgunje 
is  situatoil  about  six  miles  from  the  Oxus,  and 
is  the  larger  place,  having  a  population  of  about 
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and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  was  more  feared 
than  loved.     He  fell  a  victim   to  a  malignant 
disease  about  eight  years  since,  and  charged  his 
£iniily,  on   his   deatli-bed,   to  heal   the    differ- 
ence  with    Bokliara.      Before  his   demise,    he 
despatched   an   ambassador  to   the    King,  and 
solicited  forgiveness  for  the  quarrels  wliich  he 
had  so  perse veringly  promoted,  and  the  injuries 
he  liad  inflicted  on  the  commerce  of  that  king- 
dom ;  since  then  the  states  have  lived  in  amity 
witli  one  another.     Ruheem  Khan  left  a  family 
of  six  sons,  tlie  eldest  of  whom,  UUah  Kholi, 
succeeded   him,  and  is   the  present   Khan    of 
Khix'a.     He  is  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  a 
mucli  milder  man  than  his  father.     He  lives  in 
great  concord  with   the  other  members  of  his 
family,  and  still  preserves  all  the  power  which 
his  parent  had  acquired. 
rjywwMd       '1^1^^^   injuries   whicli   the   Khivans   have    in- 
■imigthof  flicted  on  the  neighbouring  countries  have  given 
them  a  greater  importance  tlian  tliey  deserve, 
for  at  best  they  are  but  an  organised  banditti, 
protected    by   the    natural    strength    of   their 
countr}-.     The  situation  of  Khiva,  between  Rus- 
sia and  Bokhara,  makes  it  the  entrep6t  of  com- 
merce between  these  kingdoms,  which  extends 
its  influence.      Orgunje  itself  has  no  internal 
trade,  and  is  thinly  peopled.     It  is  doubtful  if 
the  population  amounts  to  200,000  souls.     Till 
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Aflhinof  The  afiairs  of  Khiva  have  excited  consider- 
RoHia,  able  attention  in  the  Russian  cabinet,  which  ha^ 
attempted,  without  success,  to  form  a  connexion 
with  it,  as  well  for  the  advancement  of  com- 
mercial ends,  as  the  suppression  of  the  odious 
practice  of  enslaving  her  subjects.  There  is 
great  hostility  to  Russia  in  the  minds  of  the 
Khivans,  and  it  would  be  most  dangerous  to 
appear  in  the  character  of  a  Russian  in  their 
country ;  but  the  Khan  is  only  able  to  exhibit 
this  hostile  feeling  from  the  strength  of  hh 
position. 

•         ••«*••  • 
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advance  the  interests  of  commerce.     In  the  re- 
\i\'al  of  an  ancient  channel   to   exchange  the 
gooils  of  distant  nations,  we  behold  with  equal 
pleasure  the  advantages  of  British  supremacy  in 
India,  and  an  increased  outlet  for  the  commo- 
dities of  our  commercial  country.      An  enquiiy 
into  the  condition  and  manufactures  of  every 
r^on  which  adjoins  tliis  great  river,  as  well  as 
those  situated  between  it  and  the  Caspian  Sea, 
seems,  therefore,  opportunely  to  suggest  itself. 
1  have  alsi>  the  greatest  inducement  to  enter  on 
tlio  subject,  since  I  have  seen  the  ba2sars  and 
associated   with   the   mercantile   community  of 
these  countries. 
FavounM*      There  is,  perhaps,  no  inland  country  of  the 
tiM  Punjio^  globe  which  possesses  greater  facilities  for  com- 
merce than  the  Punjab,  and  there  are  few  more 
rich  in  the  proiluctions  of  the  mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal  kingdoms.     Intersected  by  five  navi- 
gable streams,  it  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  one 
of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  Old  World.      To  the 
north  it  has  the  fertile  and  fruitful  vale  of  Cash- 
mere to  limit  its  sceptre ;  so  placed,  that  it  can 
export  without  trouble  its  costly  fabrics   to  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms  of  Persia  and  Tartary, 
China  and  India.     Situated  between  Hindostan 
and  the  celebrated  entrepots  of  Central  Asia,    it 
sliarcs  the  advantages  of  their  traffic,  while  it 
is  itself  blessed  with  an  exuberance  of  every  pro- 
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an  honesty  in  their  transactions,  and  repose  a 
confidence  in  each  other,  which  is  fast  disappear- 
ing from  our  own  territories.  With  an  extension 
of  our  trade  in  this  quarter,  we  shall  require  no 
advancement  of  our  position  ;  and  if  war  foUows 
in  the  train  of  commerce,  we  shall  then  have  the 
double  satisfaction  of  protecting  our  trade  and 
our  frontier. 
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patterns  of  this  country,  which  are  striped  and 
dark.  The  article  sells  for  1^  tillas  per  piece 
of  forty  yards:  it  is  in  general  use  among 
the  people  for  their  pelisses,  or  **  chupkuns." 
I  had  at  first  imagined  that  it  was  a  Chinese 
import ;  but  it  is  brought  by  the  Russian  cara- 
vans, and  sent  as  far  as  Cabool,  and  even  India. 
Kinnisdie.  I  havc  sceu  it  at  LahoTc.  One  of  the  most 
important  articles  of  import  from  Russia  is  kir- 
miz  die,  or  cochineal :  it  is  used  to  die  raw  silk. 
Till  lately,  it  was  sent  in  great  quantities  from 
Bokhara  to  India  and  Cabool:  but  the  article 
has  been  brought  fix)m  the  seaports  of  India  to 
the  Punjab;  and  the  trade  in  kirmiz,  like  that 
in  cloths,  declines  yearly,  and  will  shortly  be 
confined  to  Bokhara.  It  now  sells  there  for 
eight  or  nine  tillas  a  maund  of  Tabreez,  which 
is  equal  to  seven  lbs.  English,  and  it  may  be 
had  cheaper  than  this  at  Cabool.  It  is  an  article 
which  may  be  exported  from  India  to  Cabool 
with  advantage.  I  bear  an  impression  that  the 
kirmiz,  or  cochineal,  may  be  procured  in  Bok- 
hara ;  but  no  one  knows  how  to  prepare  it. 
induui  The  demand  for  Indian  goods  in  Bokhara  is 

MusUns.  steady.  Dacca  muslins  of  the  larger  sort  sell  for 
twenty  tillas  per  score,  the  smaller  being  half 
the  price.  There  are  about  five  hundred  pieces 
of  Benares  brocade  (kincob),  imported  yearly : 
that  from  Guzerat  is  too  expensive.     The  whole 
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Sagar.  The  sugaf  of  Iiidia  is  also  brought  into  Toorkistan, 
for  the  cane  does  not  grow  in  Bokhara.  The 
China  sugar,  brought  by  way  of  Bombay,  will  not 
bear  the  expense  of  a  journey  beyond  Cabool ; 
nor  can  the  Chinese  themselves  send  it  further 
than  Yarkund,  for  the  same  reason.  *  This  coarse 
sugar  has  not  a  very  great  sale,  for  the  richer 
people  use  the  refined  loaf-sugar  of  Russia ;  and 
the  poorer  classes  employ  the  "  turunjbeen,"  a 
saccharine  substance,  gathered  like  manna,  whicli 
is  found  in  this  country,  and  which  I  have  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  Bokhara. 

Trade  with  Bcsidcs  the  Russian  and  British  Indian  trade, 
"*'  Bokhara  carries  on  an  extensive  and  direct 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  garri- 
sons of  Cashgar  and  Yarkund.  A  coarse  kind  of 
China  ware,  musk,  and  bullion,  are  received  from 
that  quarter,  but  the  chief  import  consists  of  tea ; 
and  the  extent  of  the  trade,  as  well  as  the  remote- 
ness of  the  tracts  by  which  it  is  brought,  equally 
arrest  our  attention.  The  inhabitants  of  Toorkis- 
tan  are  inordinately  fond  of  that  beverage,  which 
they  drink  at  all  hours :  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
horse-loads  of  tea,  or  about  200,000 lbs.,  have 
been  this  year  brought  from  Yarkund  to  Bok- 
hara. The  greatest  part  of  this  quantity  is  con- 
sumed in  Toorkistan ;  but  little  of  it  finds  its 
way  south  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  The  trade  is 
carried  on  by  the  natives  of  Budukhshan.    These 
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also  destroyed  many  villages  and  people  in  Bu- 
dukhshan.    The  traveller  likewise  experiences  a 
difficulty  of  breathing  in  crossing  the  F^mere 
ridge ;  and  the  caravans  are  sometimes  attacked 
by  the  wandering  Kirgizzes.     Obstacles  both  nar 
tural  and  political  endanger  the  path  of  the  tra- 
veller and  merchant      There  is   another  and 
better  route  from  Yarkund  to  Bokhara  by  the 
valley  of  the  Sirr,or  ancient  Jaxartes,  and  Kokan, 
but  less  frequented  than  that  by  Budukhshan, 
from  differences  which  exist  between  the  Khan 
of  Kokan  and  the  Chinese.    The  Kokan  route 
may  be  travelled  by  a  caravan  in  forty-five  days ; 
and,  as  far  as  that  town,  the  merchandise  is  con- 
veyed from  Bokhara  in  carts.      The  route  by 
Budukhshan  is  more  circuitous,  and  occupies  a 
period  of  sixty-five  days.    At  Khooloom,  which  is 
a  mart  between  Yarkund,  Bokhara,  and  Cabool, 
the  ponies  are  exchanged  for  camels,  and  the 
load  of  two  horses  is  borne  by  one  camel  to  Bok- 
TradcHiih  hara.     The  Persian  trade  is  inconsiderable,  from 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  roads,  and  the  hatred 
which  subsists  between  the  people,  who  differ  in 
their  religious  tenets.     The  shawls  of  Kerman 
form  the  principal  article  of  import.     Opium  lias 
also  found  its  way  from  Persia  to  Bokhara,  and 
is  again  exported  to  Yarkund  and  Cashgar,  in 
China,  where  the  same  demand  exists  for  it  as 
on  the  sea-coast.      In  Bokhara  it  is  sold  for  five 
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would  be  worth  imitating  in  Europe.  The  cot- 
ton thread  of  Bokhara  seems  to  be  in  as  much 
demand  as  that  of  Britain  :  it  is  exported  in 
quantities  to  Russia,  and  much  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial is  sent  to  Balkh,  Khooloom,  and  Koondooz. 

Wool.  The  wool  (pushm)  of  Toorkistan  is  sent  across 
the  mountains  to  Cabool  and  the  Punjab,  where 
it  is  manufactured  into  a  coarse  kind  of  shawl. 
It  sells  from  six  and  a  half  to  eight  tillas  per 
niaund  of  Bokhara,  which  is  equal  to  256  lbs. 
English.  A  few  years  since  it  sold  for  double 
the  price ;  but  the  aiticles  manufactured  from  it 
have  been  found  inferior,  and  the  sale  of  the  wool 
has  declined.  It  is  procured  from  among  the 
Kuzzaks  and  wandering  tribes  about  Bokhara, 
who  were  long  ignorant  of  its  value,  and  yet  use 
it  in  the  common  ropes  by  which  they  bind  their 

Skins.  horses  and  cattle.  The  lamb  skins  of  Bokhara 
are  celebrated  in  the  East :  they  are  only  pro- 
cured at  Karakool,  a  small  district  that  lies  be- 
tween Bokhara  and  the  Oxus.  They  are  exported 
to  Persia,  Turkey,  and  China,  but  chiefly  to  the 
former  country;  the  merchants  of  wiiich  pur- 
chase them  for  ready  money,  being  afraid  to  risk 
a  commercial  investment  across  the  desert.  It 
is  not  possible  to  negociate  a  bill  between  Meshid 
and  Bokhara. 

Duties  on         Thc  dutlcs  (Icmiuulcd  on  European  floods  at 

Abuswin    Bokhara  aic  most  moderate.     They  arc   levied 
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was  travelling,  without  goods,  to  the  amount 
of  eighteen  rupees,  between  Hurdwar  and  Be- 
nares. The  mercantile  community  of  Cabool 
and  Bokhara  complain  of  this  evil,  and  feel  it  the 
more,  as  the  public  duties  are  considered  mo- 
derate, and  their  property  is  well  protected. 
The  Russian  government,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
free  from  such  corruption,  though  it  levies 
heavier  duties  :  these  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  king  of 
Bokhara,  and  are  now  partially  reduced. 
Russian  Whcu  wc  Tcvicw  the  productions  of  Bokhara, 

and  British  i  .    i      i  i«      « 

trade  com-  and  the  apt  uses  to  which  they  are  applied  by  her 
Openings  nativc  population,  we  may  wonder  at  the  great  out- 
ing*i3ri^  let  whicli  exists  to  our  commerce  in  that  quarter ; 
exports.  j^^jj.  ^Yie  demand  is  steady,  and  its  constancy 
leads  to  a  belief  that  it  may  be  improved. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  Mahommedan  world 
where  a  merchant  is  safer,  and  more  free  from 
oppression  and  exaction,  than  in  Bokhara*  If 
the  people  are  bigoted  on  account  of  their  reli- 
gion,  they  are  also  bigoted  to  the  injunctions 
which  that  religion  imposes  upon  them.  The 
Koran  enjoins  the  most  strict  protection  of  the 
merchant  in  a  variety  of  passages  :  nor  are  these 
violated  or  evaded  by  tlie  ruler  of  the  country. 
The  goods  which  are  imported  into  Bokhara 
are  again  sent  to  Samarcand,  Kokan,  and  Yar- 
kund,  in  China  j  also  to  Orgunje,   and  all   the 
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and  woollens,  I  am  assured  by  the  first  mer- 
chants, and  even  by  the  Vizier  of  Bokhara, 
would  have  the  immediate  effect  of  driving  the 
Russians  from  that  branch  of  commerce.  The 
present  exports  of  these  articles  from  that  coim- 
try  have  been  gradually  declining;  and  the 
increase  of  the  custom-house  duties  of  Cabool 
affords  the  best  evidence  of  the  cause  —  the  late 
increase  of  our  own  exports.  I  have  taken  pains 
to  investigate  this  fact  in  other  quarters,  and  the 
result  of  my  enquiries  leads  me  to  believe,  that 
we  may  not  only  throw  the  Russian  part  of  this 
trade  into  the  hands  of  our  own  merchants,  but 
very  materially  augment  the  trade  to  Toorkistan 
in  the  whole  of  these  articles.  There  are  mer- 
chants  in  Cabool  who  would  willingly  push 
speculation  still  further,  though  some  of  them 
have  a  capital  of  eight  or  ten  lacs  of  rupees 
floating  in  the  Toorkistan  trade.  The  transport 
of  merchandise  by  the  route  of  Cabool  costs 
little;  and,  if  Russia  navigates  the  Volga,  the 
greatest  of  the  European  rivers,  Britain  can 
command  like  facilities,  by  two  more  grand  and 
equally  navigable  streams,  the  Ganges  and 
Indus. 
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their  exportation  in  Asia.  It  is  nevertheless 
very  remarkable,  that  the  British  merchant  here 
encounters  a  greater  share  of  competition  than 
in  most  other  countries ;  and  I  cannot  but  think 
that  it  is  greatly  owing  to  the  remissness  and  in- 
attention of  the  English  themselves. 
Routes  of        It  is  not  intended  that  we  should  here  enter 

the  com-  r»       i_  i 

merce,and  on  an  account  01  the  general  commerce  of 
Ti^u^  Persia,  nor  is  the  deficiency  of  our  information 
such  as  to  require  any  such  essay.  My  own  at- 
tention has  been  particularly  directed  to  its 
northern  trade;  but  we  shall  be  throwing  a 
clearer  light  upon  that  subject  by  sketching  the 
whole  of  the  routes  of  commerce  into  the  king- 
dom. The  intercourse  between  Russia  and 
Persia  is  principally  carried  on  by  the  ports  of 
the  Caspian ;  but  there  are  also  routes  both  east 
and  west  of  that  sea,  by  which  its  commodities 
reach  the  country.  Meshid,  in  Khorasan,  is 
supplied  with  many  Russian  articles  by  way  of 
Bokhara.  Tabreez  and  Tehran  likewise  receive 
them  by  way  of  Teflis  and  the  Caucasus.  Till 
lately,  the  imports  of  Britain  into  this  country 
were  conveyed  by  way  of  Bushire,  which  is  the 
only  port  in  the  gulf  of  Persia,  since  Gombroon 
or  Bunder  Abbas,  opposite  the  famous  Ormuz, 
has  long  ceased  to  hold  its  former  supremacy. 
We  are  informed  that  English  East-Indiamen  at 
one  time  sailed  direct  from  Europe,  and  landed 
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Bushire,  and  then  sent  inland  to  Tehran  and  the 
banks  of  the  Caspian ,  where  it  was  a  third  time 
embarked,  and  transported  across  a  desert  to 
Khiva.  It  would  there  meet  the  sugar  of  our 
West  India  possessions,  that  is  exported  by  the 
Russians,  which  would  place  the  products  of 
America  and  China  in  competiticHi  with  each 
other  in  the  centre  of  Asia.  I  have  before  ob- 
served, that  the  sugar-candy  of  China  sent  fironi 
India  will  not  bear  the  expense  of  transport  be- 
yond Cabool,  and  does  not,  therefore,  find  its  way 
to  Bokhai*a.  In  the  instance  before  us,  we  have 
the  same  commodity  pushed  far  beyond  that  city 
by  the  route  of  Persia,  which  will  better  suggest 
the  other  advantages  to  be  reaped  from  this  route 
than  any  further  remarks  on  my  part.  I  have 
only  to  observe,  that  if  a  bulky,  and  by  do 
means  valuable  commodity,  brought  from  so  vast 
a  distance  as  China,  can  be  sent  to  such  a  remote 
quarter  of  Asia,  and  bring  a  profit  to  the  trader, 
the  same  route  may  be  used  with  still  greater 
advantage  as  another  channel  for  the  export  of 
British  manufacture. 
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ascribed  to  any  individual  prince,  altbougii  unques- 
tionably Bacrtian  coins.  The  Indo-GreciaQ  ooios  are 
comparatively  rare,  and  the  series  is  not  very  extensive : 
one  specimen  is  in  the  present  odkctioo.  Tlie  Indo- 
Sc3rthian  coins  are  more  numerous,  and  c^fer  a  number 
of  interesting  specimens :  some  of  them  are  the  same  as 
those  described  by  Colonel  Tod,  Mr.  Prins^i,  and 
myself;  but  there  are  some  which  are  new,  and  there  is 
one  (pL  iv.  fig.  18.)  which  is  in  better  preservation  than 
any  that  has  hitherto  been  found. 

The  coins  of  the  last  class,  or  Hindu  are  less 
numerous  in  this  than  in  other  collections,  but  such  as 
it  comprises  are  new. 

Besides  these  coins,  which  are  the  subjects  of  more 
special  attention,  as  little  known  and  calculated  to  throw 
light  on  Indian  history,  the  collection  includes  a  gold 
and  several  copper  coins  of  the  Sassanian  kings  of  Persia, 
and  a  number  of  Mahommedan  coins,  for  the  verification 
of  which  there  has  not  yet  been  an  opportunity  :  from 
their  late  date,  however,  aud  the  fulness  of  the  information 
derivable  from  Mahommedan  writers  with  regard  to  the 
history  of  this  part  of  Turan,  less  interest  attaches  to 
them  than  to  the  Greek  and  Indian  coins,  and  it  was  less 
necessary  to  have  them  delineated.  The  following  are 
brief  notices  of  the  coins  which  are  engraved. 

Plate  III.  No.  1.  A  coin  of  Eulhydemus,  who  has 
been  hitherto  regarded  as  the  third  Bactrian  king. 
Obverse :  a  head  with  the  Bactrian  diadem.  Reverse : 
Hercules  sitting  on  a  seat  over  which  the  lion's  hide  is 
spread  :  he  holds  his  club  in  his  right  hand,  resting  it  on 
his  right  knee.     Legend,  A2IAE12S  ET0TAHM. 

Until  recently,  the  only  coin  known  of  this  prince  was 
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of  a  Buddhist  succession  to  the  Greek  princes.  In  the 
first  place,  the  reverse  ceases  to  bear  the  formerly 
national  emblem  of  the  Bactrian  horseman,  with  the 
Macedonian  spear ;  and  in  its  place  a  sage  appears,  hold- 
ing a  flower,  and  invariably  having  a  glory  round  his 
head,  proving  him  to  be  a  sacred  personage.*  Secondly, 
although  upon  the  first  coins  of  the  dynasty,  we  find 
the  inscription  in  Greek  characters  (a  custom  which 
prevailed  under  the  Arsacidae  also,  and  continued  under 
the  first  Sassanian  princes) ;  still,  upon  coins  of  the  same 
device,  but  probably  of  later  fabric,  we  find  the  same 
kind  of  character  which  appears  upon  the  Delhi  and 
Allahabad  pillars;  the  same  which  is  found  at  Ellora 
and  in  many  ancient  caves  and  temples  of  Central  India, 
and  is  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  Brahmans,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Buddhist  religion.f 

I  need  not  repeat  Mr.  Wilson's  opinion,  drawn  fix)m 
other  grounds,  that  the  Tope  of  Manikydla^  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  these  coins  are  found,  is  a  Buddhist 

•  See  Col.  To(l*s  Coins,  11.  U.;  Mr.  Wilson's  Plates,  figs.  1,  2. 
C.  7. ;  and  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Plate  II. 
figs.  17.  and  18. 

f  Sec  translation  of  portions  of  the  Salsette  and  ElUora  inscrip- 
tions, by  Major  Wilford  (Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xiv.)  ;  which  shows 
them  all  to  refer  by  name  to  Sakya.  Mr.  A.  Stirling  (Asiatic  Re- 
searches, vol.  XV.  p.  314.)  says  of  some  similar  inscriptions  on 
the  Udatfa  Giri  hill  in  Orissa:  — "  The  Brahmans  refer  the 
inscription,  with  horror  and  disgust,  to  the  time  when  the  Bud- 
dhist doctrines  prevailed.  1  cannot,  however,  divest  myself  of  the 
notion,  that  the  character  has  some  connection  with  the  ancient 
Prakrit ;  and  I  think  an  explanation  is  to  be  looked  for  only  from 
some  of  the  learned  of  the  Jain  sect."  What  has  become  of  the 
key  to  this  and  other  ancient  Sanscrit  al[)habets,  which  Wilford  says 
he  fortunately  discovered  in  the  pos^e^sion  ys^  an  ancient  snge  at 
Benares  ? 
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fact  of  its  being  a  fire  altar  at  all,  is  still  matter  of  great 
uncertainty. 

Pigs.  19.  22,  23.  26,  27,  28,  29,  80.     The  series  of 
small  copper  coins  found  near  Manikyila,  and  generally 
throughout  Upper  India,  which  have  a  head  on  the 
obverse,  and  a  Bactrian  horseman  on  the  reverse,  may 
be  referred  to  the  reign  of  Eucratides  I.,  since  the  gold 
coin  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  de- 
scribed by  Bayer  as  having  the  same  device  on  the 
reverse,  bears,  in  legible  characters,  the  epigraphe  *<  of 
**  the  great  king  Eucratides.*'     Our  coins  of  this  type 
have  never  shown  us  more  than  the  words,  **  King  of 
"  kings;"  and  in  most  of  them  (as  fig.  19.   BACIAET, 
BACIAET)  the  Greek  is  so  corrupted  as  to  give   the 
idea  of  a  later  epoch.     The  type  of  the  horse  seems  to 
have  prevailed  long  afterwards. 

Fig.  24.  Copper  coins  of  this  device  are  met  with 
throughout  Upper  Hindostan :  they  constitute  the  third 
series  of  Colonel  Tod's  plate ;  and  some  in  his  posses- 
sion have  decided  Greek  characters  upon  them.  On 
the  obverse  is  the  same  warrior,  with  spear  and  altar. 
On  the  reverse  is  what  he  supposes  to  be  a  priest  about 
to  sacrifice  the  bull;  but  in  the  coin  before  us  the 
dhoii  is  so  precisely  the  costume  of  the  Brahmans,  that 
it  inclines  rather  to  look  upon  the  animal  (especially  as 
he  has  the  hump)  as  the  sacred  bull  of  this  country, 
denoting  the  prevalence  or  predominance  of  the  Brah- 
manical  faith  in  the  Indian  dependencies  of  Menander's 
or  Eucratides*  dominion. 

Fig.  25.  This  type  of  coin  is,  if  any  thing,  more 
common  than  the  last;  and  the  inscriptions  are  no 
longer  Greek ;  but  either  of  the  unknown  character  of 
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the  Delhi  column,  or  genuine  Hindi.  The  figure  astride 
upon  the  elephant  is  always  much  out  of  proportion, 
and  the  Raja  with  the  altar  more  rudely  executed. 
The  elephant  is,  like  the  horse,  preserved  in  subsequent 
coins  of  the  Hindus;  thus: — 

Fig.  3 1  •  This  same  device  is  still  common  in  Southern 
India.  Hie  form  of  the  Nagni  characters  on  this 
and  fig.  14.  agrees  with  those  on  copper  grants  of  land, 
700  or  800  years  old. 

Figs.  20,  21.  These  coins  were  found  at  Balkh,  and 
resemble  those  of  Maniky&la. 

Calcutta^  June^  1833. 
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